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THE systematic use of the pick and shovel is 
the distinguishing feature of the archeology 
of to-day. With the end of the old year 
passed away that prince of antiquarian 
navvies, Dr. Heinrich Schliemann. He is 
chiefly known to the world through his series 
of remarkable discoveries of the relics of 
ancient Greece. Being convinced, from his 
familiarity with the Homeric poems, that the 
place called Hissarlik was the site of ancient 
Troy, he applied to Constantinople for per- 
mission to excavate the spot, and, having 
obtained the sanction of the Turkish authori- 
ties, he commenced operations in April, 1870, 
defraying at the outset the whole of the 
heavy expenditure out of his own pocket. 
With occasional interruptions in the hotter 
months, he continued his excavations at 
Ilium until the year 1882. Although the 
marvellous success of his explorations here 
and elsewhere did not really bear immedi- 
ately on the age of the Homeric poems, 
according to the opinion of the best critics, 
still his discoveries were most remarkable 
both in detail and extent. The museums of 
Berlin and Athens, with their wealth of trea- 
sure that his perseverance and skill rescued 
from oblivion, form the best monument to 
his memory. It is said that Dr. Schliemann 
has left behind him, already half printed, a 
work written in conjunction with Dr. Dorp- 
feld upon the results of his latest researches 
in the Troad, in which he returns to the 
charge against the opinions of Captain Bot- 
ticher. 
VOL, XXIII. 


Somersetshire has sustained a great loss in 
the sudden death at Bath, on December 5, 
of Rev. J. A. Bennett, F.S.A., rector of South 
Cadbury, hon. sec. of the Somersetshire 
Archeological and Record Societies. He 
was the originator of the valuable Somerset 
Record Society, and its guiding spirit. He 
was one of the Assistant Commissioners of 
the Historical MSS. Commission, and edited 
the official volume on the Capitular Monu- 
ments of Wells. He was the author of many 
good papers in the volumes of the Proceed- 
ings of the Somerset Archzeological Society, 
and also of “Camelot,” a lecture on that 
famous hill fortress delivered in 1887, and 
afterwards printed for private circulation. 
He died at the comparatively early age of 
fifty-five, and was buried on December 11 in 
the beautiful churchyard of South Cadbury, 
of which he was the loved rector for twenty- 
four years. One of the last archeological 
works upon which he was engaged, was the 
collation of the Castle Howard MSS. for the 
Historical MSS. Commission. He was in 
correspondence with the editor of the Axé- 
guary just prior to his death with regard to 
other works of this description in Yorkshire. 
Though he had not contributed any signed 
articles to our pages, several of our West- 
country notes came from his courteous and 


able pen. 
¢ £¢ & 
Death has been unusually busy with anti- 
quaries. Mr. Thomas Kerslake, of Cleve- 
don, died on January 5, at the ripe age of 
seventy-eight. He was for many years a 
second-hand bookseller at Bristol, of great 
and deserved repute throughout the west of 
England. Though a somewhat fierce con- 
troversialist, he was most kind and sympa- 
thetic towards all literary inquirers, however 
young or unknown they might be. Since 
Mr. Kerslake retired from business, about 
twenty years ago, he has printed a variety of 
papers in archeological journals and proceed- 
ings, as well as some important pamphlets 
which were independently issued. The last 
of these—a pamphlet of about a hundred 
pages, on “St. Richard, the King of English- 
men, and his Territory”—was reviewed in 
the Antiguary of October, 1890. Mr. Kers- 
lake subsequently wrote to us on one point 
in this criticism, saying, “It is not likely that 
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I shall live to work out my theories in a 
bigger book, but I am grateful for your 
Critic’s suggestion.” 


¢+ + *¢ 


Another occasional contributor to our 
columns, the Rev. M. H. Lee, vicar of 
Hanmer, Flintshire, and canon of St. Asaph, 
has passed away after a long illness. Canon 
Lee never recovered the shock and sorrow of 
the destruction by fire, in February, 1889, of 
the noble old church of Hanmer, with its 
wealth of woodwork and other details of which 
he had been the custodian for twenty years. 
He published, in 1882, Diaries and Letters 
of Philip Henry of Broad Oak, and was a 
much esteemed contributor to the Archeo- 
logia Cambrensis of articles dealing with 
local history and ecclesiology. 
&¢ & 

The appointment of Rev. George Forrest 
Browne, Disney Professor of Archeology, 
Cambridge, to the vacant canonry of St. 
Paul’s, will give much satisfaction to all true 
antiquaries. Archzeologically speaking, Lon- 
don will gain much from the residence of 
this indefatigable and conscientious antiquary. 
The new canon was a contributor to the 
first number of the new series of this 
magazine, and its columns have since on 
several occasions been indebted to him. 
His chief archzological work of any size is 
the Jce Caves of France and Switzerland, 
which was published by Longmans so long 
ago as 1865 ; but there is scarcely a journal 
of our various county and provincial societies 
that has not been enriched by Professor 
Browne’s papers on the various pre-Norman 
stones of England. We trust that he may 
have health and leisure to bring out a 
magnum opus on our early sculptured stones. 


&¢ &¢ 
Lord Wharncliffe has forwarded to the 
Prime Minister a memorial on the subject of 
the preservation of ancient monuments in 
Egypt. The memorial can scarcely be 
pigeon-holed, for it is signed by upwards of 
650 persons, including the majority of our 
Egyptian and Oriental scholars, and backed 
up by other names of influence, such as those 
of the Marquis of Lorne, Sir Frederick 
Leighton, Bishop Lightfoot, and Mr. Mun- 
della. The prayer of the memorial is for 


the appointment of an official inspector in 
Egypt, “to whom the care of the ancient 
monuments should be entrusted.” The most 
grievous and irreparable damage has of late 
years been done to these “ earliest recorded 
works of art,” but enough still remains that 
is well worthy of the most strenuous preserva- 
tive efforts. If we desire to impress upon 
the Egyptian Government that we are in 
earnest in this respect, we could not make a 
better beginning than by transhipping and 
re-erecting Cleopatra’s Needle in its native 
climate, instead of leaving it to a slow but 
certain decay amid London smoke and 
Thames fogs. 
a 

No less than five distinct communications 
have reached us, all of them from persons well 
qualified to express an opinion, protesting in 
the strongest terms against the proposal to pull 
down the substantial central tower of Selby 
Abbey, which has stood so well for two cen- 
turies, in order to build up another more in 
accord with “ restorers’” ideas of the fitness 
of things. The vicar, in a recent pastoral, 
has announced that he has set his heart 
on this scheme, and with questionable taste, 
so soon after his decease, speaks of this 
destruction as having the special approval of 
the late Archbishop. No doubt the vicar 
has good authority for this statement, but 
we happen to know that the Archbishop was 
not in that frame of mind with regard to this 
noble old abbey at the beginning of the year 
1890. It is to be hoped that the new 
primate, Dr. Magee, will not allow himself to 
be overawed by his Chancellor into approving 
a plan so calamitous. Meanwhile should not 
the Society of Antiquaries move in the 
matter? Or might not a memorial be pre- 
pared for presentation to the new archbishop ? 
We shall shortly have more to say with 
regard to this project if there seems any 
intention of persisting in it. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Scholars and antiquaries have been deceived 
before now over what purported to be literary 
relics of early times. So far, however, as the 
evidence goes, they have reason to congratu- 
late themselves on the document which in 
January threw them into a state of unwonted 
excitement. Thework of Aristotle just brought 
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to light in the British Museum was found ap- 
parently by accident. It came there amongst 
a mass of papyrus rolls from Egypt. Of the 
nature of the rolls themselves nothing, it is 
said, was known until the consignment was 
subjected to examination. ‘Then it was seen 
that one of the writings was'a very fine 
example of old Greek. This was an interest- 
ing beginning ; but the interest in the search 
changed to amazement and delight when this 
particular papyrus was found to treat of the 
Constitution of Athens, and to fit in with 
the few known fragments of Aristotle’s work 
on the subject. Students of classical litera- 
ture have for a long period regretted that 
they had only traces of this treatise by the 
great Hellenic philosopher. The work is 
being reproduced in facsimile, and palzo- 
graphists everywhere will, therefore, have an 
opportunity of passing judgment upon it as 
readily as though they had this unique 
treasure of the British Museum in their own 
possession. 


A discovery of particular interest has lately 
been made at Beverley Minster. Whilst 
workmen were excavating for a new rain- 
water drain from the angle of the north- 
west transept, they uncovered part of the 
plinth of the wall of an early English 
building, which from its position and shape 
must have undoubtedly been the Chapter 
House. Fortunately the vicar of Beverley 
Minster, Rev. H. E. Nolloth, takes a keen 
and intelligent interest in all that pertains to 
this noble fabric, and further investigations 
were made under his direction, whereby the 
foundations and part of the walling of the 
other sides were exposed, as well as the 
circular base of the central column of the 
octagonal structure. It is evident that the 
Chapter House of Beverley, like those of 
Wells, Westminster, and old St. Paul’s, was 
erected on a vaulted crypt or under-croft ; 
and the object of the well-known double- 
arcaded staircase in the wall of the north 
aisle of the choir, as affording an entry 
through a short vestibule to the small Chapter 
House, is now definitely set at rest. The 
crypt was an octagon, 28 feet 7 inches internal 
diameter, and 38 feet 5 inches externally 
above the base-course. There are various 
intricate points with regard to the exact date 





of this building, and its destruction, which 
space does not allow us to discuss here. 
We are glad to learn that drawings and 
descriptions will be given by Mr. Bilson in 
the journal of the Yorkshire Archeological 
and Topographical Association. 

¢ &¢ & 
During the recent excavations for the nave of 
the new church of Norton, near Malton, 
various human remains have been found, 
which are supposed to pertain to the time 
of the Roman occupation. Fragments of 
Romano-British pottery have also come to 
light, as well as a perfect and well-modelled 


ampulla. 
fo se fe 


It is not often the menu of a banquet obtains 
mention in these columns, but a menu of 
interest to antiquaries was placed before the 
guests at the recent banquet given to the 
Corporation of Colchester by the Mayor, 
Mr. L. J. Watts. -On this card, by a happy 
thought, Mr. Watts illustrated for the first 
time “the mayor’s seal.” This seal is of 
solid silver, and in some respects resembles 
the ancient Common Seal of the borough. 
The device of the seal is a figure of St. 
Helena holding the cross in the left hand, 
and a case (containing probably the holy 
nails) in the right. She is represented under 
a kind of canopy over the fortified gateway 
of a walled town. The seal is circular, and 
the black-letter legend is: Sigillum officit 
ballivorum ville Colcestrie. From the style of 
lettering we judge it to be circa 1425-1450. 
Two annually appointed bailiffs were at the 
head of the Colchester Corporation, until 
superseded by a mayor by the charter of 


1635. 
&¢ & 
On the same menu there was also an illustra- 
tion of the more ancient seal of the Port 
Reeve of Colchester, copied from an impres- 
sion appended to a deed of 1341. The 
device in the centre is a raven, which is 
supposed to be a relic of Danish rule. The 
legend is: Sigil/. Custod. Port. Colecest. The 
lettering is in good Lombardic capitals, and 
the date probably of the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, certainly not earlier. The 
enterprising local paper, however, which de- 
E 2 
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cribes these seals, says, “‘ The lettering is in 
Roman Saxon, from which it is supposed 
that the seal may be as old as A.D. 600 or 
700.” We like that expression “ Roman 


Saxon ”! 
¢- kr 


In the just issued Year Book of the County 
Council of Derbyshire, for 1891, we notice an 
interesting description of the County Council 
Seal for that shire by Rev. Dr. Cox, by whom 
the seal was designed. Round the crowned 
rose, the badge of the county, are the names 
of the six old Hundreds of Derbyshire. Not 
a few of the new seals of County Councils 
are meaningless, or false to heraldry and 
history, so that we make no apology for 
quoting the latter part of this description : 
“The second idea with regard to the County 
Seal was to cause it to tell in some way the 
tale of the evolution of Local Government. 
Justices of the Peace were originally appointed 
for judicial and not for administrative or 
fiscal purposes. Gradually their powers in- 
creased, whilst that of the freeholders, as 
represented in the Hundred courts and on 
the Grand Jury of the Sessions, waned. At 
one time the Hundred courts, each of which 
as early as the reign of Richard II. had its 
own seal, controlled the whole of the county 
finances. About the last time that the 
Derbyshire Hundred courts of the free- 
holders were summoned for monetary pur- 
poses was at that memorable epoch when 
Charles I. was demanding the ship money. 
On this occasion, the six different Hundreds, 
except a mere handful in the Hundreds of 
Appletree and Wirksworth, unanimously re- 
fused to vote any money to the king (save 
by way of Parliament). At one time in 
Derbyshire history the Hundreds of Repton 
and Gresley were separate, and there was 
also another small Hundred or Soke of 
Sawley ; but for two or three centuries before 
the lapse of their power, the jurisdiction of 
the county was divided among the six 
Hundreds lettered on the circumference of 
the seal, each with its freely elected High 
Bailiff or Constable and other officialsk—High 
Peak, Scarsdale, Wirksworth, Appletree, 
Morleston and Litchurch, and Repton and 
Gresley. The combining of these six names 
on the County Council Seal is intended to 
keep in memory the past fact of the powers 


the Hundred freeholders used to possess, and 
to indicate that these powers are now to a 
great extent transferred, after a gradual but 
temporary absorption by the magistracy, to 
the elected representatives of the people 
seated in County Council.” 


Just at Christmastide, the Newborough Gate 
or Bar of Scarborough was pulled down and 
carted away, the materials being sold for 
420. It will be much missed by visitors to 
Scarborough next season ; but it was a most 
genuine and perverse obstruction to traffic in 
the busiest part of the town, and its destruc- 
tion need not excite anguish in the mind ot 
the antiquary, save as to the disappearance 
of a memento of the past. The Bar just 
removed was only erected in 1843 after a 
clumsy fashion, and was not even a good 
imitation of the old predecessor which it 
then supplanted. The original building that 
formed this gateway was used as a prison, 
the gaoler’s house being on the south side of 
the gateway, and the cells for prisoners on 
the north side. 


&¢ ££ 
With regard to the circlets of lead found at 
Little Chester, and described and illustrated 
in the last number of the Axntiguary, Mr. 
C. T. Phillips, hon. secretary of the Sussex 
Archeological Society, writes: “‘ My sugges- 
tions must be taken as wholly conjectural ; 
but could these circlets have been ‘bale- 
marks,’ such as in medizval and more recent 
times were used by traders and merchants 
for identification or warranty of their goods, 
and of which we have a few in our museum 
stamped with letters or trade-marks? Or are 
they seals, stamped with marks and not 
letters, and, as I presume from the engravings 
given, oz one side only, somewhat similar to 
those in the York Museum, and described 
thus in the Handbook, page 104 (Roman 
Relics): ‘ Case J. f. Seven lead seals found 
at Brough, in Westmoreland, six of which 
were given by the Rev. Dr. Simpson, of 
Kirkby Stephen, in 1880. Very large quanti- 
ties of them have been found there. They 
are stamped ox both sides with /e¢fers, and are 
supposed to have been given to recruits’? 
Though found with Roman relics, it is just pos- 
sible they are of later date. Could they be 
‘dumps’? though whether the noble Roman 
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youths indulged in such an ignoble game I 
must leave to the mature judgment of better 
archeologists than I can ever aspire to be. 
Can they be counters for games like our 
draughts or backgammon ?” 


¢ ££ 


A committee has been formed to secure the 
preservation of a picturesque and character- 
istic piece of old Worcester. An important 
street improvement, now near its completion, 
cuts straight through one of the most ancient 
portions of the city, and in its progress 
threatens the demolition of an interesting 
relic of antiquity—namely, the Old Galleried 
House in The Trinity, the only ancient 
residence in Worcester possessing this charac- 
teristic, and the sole remaining house of 
twenty-four which once formed a square. 
This particular house has existed for about 
400 years. It so happens that the street 
improvement now in progress will permit the 
removal of this old building, nearly within 
the course of its own length, to an immedi- 
ately-adjacent site belonging to the corpora- 
tion, who are prepared to present the ground 
for this purpose, although they are not able 
to vote a monetary grant. The building will 
remain the property of the corporation. It 
is estimated that a sum of about £200 will 
be required for this removal, which will only 
transfer the house one yard outside the 
original site. A committee has been formed, 
of which Mr. E. A. Mason, Tudor House, 
Malvern, is the hon. sec., to raise this sum. 
The committee are also desirous, if funds 
can be obtained, that the interior of the 
house should be so furnished as to represent 
in detail a Worcester home of the fifteenth 


century. 
6 ££ 


It is with pleasure that we here call un- 
solicited attention to an association that 
merits far more support than it has yet 
received. We refer to The Plainsong and 
Medizval Music Society, of which the Bishop 
of Salisbury is president, and Mr. H. B. 
Briggs, 14, Westbourne Terrace Road, W., is 
hon. sec. Quotations are given from their 
second annual report in the “ Publications 
and Proceedings” section of this issue, from 
which some idea of the important work they 
are accomplishing as a publishing society 


can be gathered. The members on the roll 
scarcely number one hundred, which is not 
very creditable to literary England. In 
addition to the works promised to members, 
and mentioned elsewhere, the council pro- 
pose to publish, in two yearly parts, a /ac- 
simile of an English Gradual of the thirteenth 
century. The work will be costly, consisting 
in all of about 300 pages, and before under- 
taking it they must be assured of more 
support from English musicians and anti- 
quaries than they have yet received. They 
hope, therefore, that the names of new mem- 
bers may be sent in as soon as possible, so 
that the work may be taken in hand, and 
the first part be issued during the current 
year. The price to non-members will not be 
less than 30s. per part. 
tk 

The proper housing of antiquities has been 
receiving some attention in Scotland of late. 
Negotiations are on foot for the formation of 
an antiquarian museum in Aberdeen. Defi- 
nite resolutions have also been passed at 
Glasgow by the municipal authorities for 
erecting an art gallery and museum in the 
Kelvingrove Park. ‘The existing building is 
ludicrously humble for the purpose. No 
doubt the arrangements will embrace the 
establishing of a proper department for the 
antiquaries’ ware. 


¢+ £¢ 
A feature at once profitable and pleasant in 
an antiquarian programme is that adopted 
by the Archeological Society of Glasgow, to 
inspect by instalments during this winter and 
spring the whole line of the Vallum of Anto- 
nine. Some new sections have been cut, 
disclosing what was at first supposed to be 
the kerb of a hitherto unknown roadway. 
This double line of kerbs, 14 feet apart, 
without regular paving between, continuous 
for a considerable distance, runs parallel to 
the ditch at a matter of 20 feet or so from its 
southern edge. It was first struck, a couple 
of feet below the surface, at a point on the 
side of Croy Hill, where there is now no 
agger standing above the level of the adjacent 
soil. It has been followed for a long way by 
sections taken at intervals, and is traced at 
points where unquestionably the agger was 
above it. Indeed, its position and line cor- 
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respond exactly with the position of the turf- 
wall wherever that is still zz situ. Wintry 
weather and railway strikes—alike hostile to 
antiquarian excursions—have interfered to 
prevent a skilled examination of the various 
sections, but the indications meantime are 
that the turf-wall of Lollius Urbicus had in 
some of its parts a row of roughly-squared 
kerbs on each outer face of its foundation 
course. This matter does not seem to be 
dealt with in Caledonia Romana, the best 
known work on the northern barrier. 


&¢ ek 

We drew attention in our last issue to the 
course of lectures delivered at South Ken- 
sington Museum, by Mr. Maurice Hewlett, 
on ‘‘The Rise of the Renaissance in Eng- 
land.” Those that have been already de- 
livered have proved to be interesting, clear, 
and comprehensive. The lectures are de- 
livered on Wednesdays, at 5.15 p.m. ‘The 
two last of the course are given on February 
4 and 11. 





Motes of the Month (foreign). 


—— 


In the Paris Academy of Inscriptions, Mr. 
Héron de Villefosse has announced the 
recent discovery, at Chalons-sur-Marne, of 
two Roman tombs of rectangular form, sur- 
mounted by a monument bearing sculptures 
and inscriptions. They belong to the fourth 
century A.D., and seem to be raised to two 
Dalmatian horsemen, the one named Furius 
Antoninus, and the other Plaianus. Over 
the inscriptions is carved a trooper on horse- 
back galloping. 
%* * * 

In the Pergamene Room of the Archeological 
Museum at Berlin has recently been placed 
the elegant marble statue of a dancing-girl, 
brought with the other sculptures from Per- 
gamos. It isa métre high, and is in almost 
complete preservation. Two large plans of 
the Acropolis of Pergamos with its monu- 
ments and excavations, and also of the 
present city, have been executed by Dr. 
Bohn, the Government architect, and placed 
in the same room. 


From Rome nothing of importance is re- 
ported save the finding on the right bank of 
the Tiber (during the construction of the 
new quay), of two inscribed cépp7z of the time 
of Augustus, and a large block of marble, 
once forming part of an arch, upon which is 
read the name of Scribonia, wife of Octavian. 


* * * 
In the Commune of Lei, in Sardinia, the 
remains have been discovered of a foundry 
of the age of bronze, consisting chiefly of 
statuettes, axes, etc. 


* * * 
A long Etruscan inscription has been found 
near Chiusi, on a toinb at Castelluccio, in the 
Commune of Pienza. 


* * * 
A meeting was held at Heidelberg on 
December 28 of the delegates of the five 
German Governments who have undertaken 
the complete excavation of the great Roman 
wall. After a consultation between the mili- 
tary and scientific experts called together, 
two chief directors were agreed on, the one 
an archeologist, the other a military engineer, 
and a period of five years was fixed upon as 
sufficient for carrying out the whole work. 

* * * 
The inscriptions relative to the guindecemvirt, 
found on the right bank of the Tiber, near 
the Prati di Castello, have proved more 
numerous and important than was known 
when we made the announcement last month. 
They refer to the acts of guindecemviri sacris 
faciundis, who were magistrates placed over 
religious solemnities. The fragments of in- 
scriptions now come to light speak of the 
ludi seculares instituted by Augustus. We 
read therein an invocation to Diana and 
Apollo, and the particulars of the festivities 
are accurately laid down, after which they 
speak of the hymn sung on that occasion, 
and the statement is made that it was com- 
posed by a certain poet named Horace, 
author of the poem we still possess: “ Car- 
men szeculare composuit Horatius Flaccus.” 

* * * 
At Martres-Tolosane, near Toulouse, where 
excavations were carried out in 1843, the 
discovery is reported of several busts of 
Roman emperors, some low relief and other 
sculptures, with blocks of marble in the 
rough, which seem to denote, according to 
Professor Lebégue, that we have here a 
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sculptor’s workshop, the remains of no 
corresponding dwelling-place being visible. 
Since 1826 the site has been known to yield 
occasional works of art, the best known of 
which are a statue of the Emperor Augustus 
and a Venus, hence called the Venus de 
Martres. The French Minister of Worship 
having assigned 3,000 francs for renewed 
excavations, the Toulouse Professor forthwith 
set to work, and during last December was 
rewarded by finding at a depth of about 
4 yards some ninety-six pieces of antiquity. 
Although most of these are fragments, save 
a statue of Minerva, an imperial bust, and 
eight heads, these last are of value from the 
fact that they are carved out of Saint-Cloat 
marble, thus disproving a common opinion 
that such works were shipped from Italy into 
Gaul, and not worked on the spot out of 
native material. 
x * *x 

At a recent meeting of archeologists at Rome 
in the catacombs of St. Priscilla, situated in 
the Vid Salaria, Commendatore de Rossi, 
President of the Pontifical Academy of 
Archeology, announced the important dis- 
covery of the basilica of Sylvester, dating 
from the fourth century, and containing the 
tombs of six Popes. Sylvester I. was Pope 
from 314 to 335 A.D., and it is well known 
that he built a basilica over the catacomb of 
St. Priscilla, in which he himself was after- 
wards buried, as also Popes Liberius, Siricius, 
Celestine, and Vigilius, who were amongst 
his more immediate successors, and the last 
of whom died in 555. Direct information, 
however, we have received from Rome says 
that the importance of this discovery has been 
much exaggerated by the English daily press. 
On continuing the excavation of the catacomb 
some walls of the old basilica were struck 
upon, but they were found levelled to the 
ground, and the tombs—the remains of which 
could be seen on the pavement—were quite 
empty. No measurements of the ancient 
basilica could be taken, and not a fragment 
of inscription came to light. It were well, 
however, if a thorough investigation of this 
most interesting site were now made. 


ee al 


Che Testminster Abbep 
Commission. 


— ——<e-— 


SESH TIE first report of the Royal Com- 
24) mission appointed to inquire into 
the present want of space for 
monuments in Westminster Abbey - 
has been issued. It contains the evidence 
taken up to the present time. The Dean of 
Westminster gives very interesting evidence 
as to burials in the abbey church, and the 
setting of monuments there in the past ; and 
the Clerk of the Works as to the possibility 
of putting more there in the future. On this 
point Mr. Wright suggests a way of obtaining 
more graves by hewing them in the concrete 
upon which the church is built. It is much 
to be hoped that no such tampering with the 
foundations will be allowed, and the more so 
because the underground railway has been 
allowed to approach much nearer to them 
than ever it should have been. But even by 
such means as this the available room is 
very limited, and the need of some extension 
of the building is admitted by most. As to 
the best way of obtaining the extension there 
is much difference of opinion, and some 
of the schemes prepared are remarkable 
examples of the reckless way in which some 
architects will destroy what they have not 
taken the trouble to understand. 

A conspicuous example of this is the plan 
proposed by Messrs. L. Harvey and J. P. 
Seddon, whereby a large portion of the most 
ancient part of the abbey would be wiped 
out ; and scarcely less objectionable is Mr. 
Pearson’s plan for destruction of what re- 
mains of the ancient Frater, to make way for 
a sort of cardboard minster of his own de- 
vising. We hope that when the Commission 
resumes its sittings the utter flimsiness of 
this design will be pointed out. 

There is more than possibility of mischief 
in Mr. Pearson’s two schemes for building 
on the north side of the nave, and we hope 
that nothing will be done there. Although, 
looking at the matter only architecturally, we 
think that the building of a large chapel on 
that site might in competent hands be a very 
good solution of the difficulty. 
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Mr. Tarver’s plan for a ring of chapels 
round the chapter-house is not destructive, 
but does not really meet the case. The 
“chapels” are not chapels at all, but mere 
monument stores. What is wanted is a real 
chapel, capable of being used for service, and 
forming a part of the ancient church, in the 
same way that Henry VII.’s chapel forms a 
part of it; only by such a one can the tradi- 
tion of Westminster Abbey be carried on. 

Mr. Somers Clarke and Mr. Pearson offer 
plans for a chapel to the south-east of the 
church, and entered from the south transept. 
We prefer Mr. Clarke’s plan, which indicates 
more dignified elevations than Mr. Pearson’s, 
which is too much cut up; but the principle 
of the two is the same, and we hope that if 
any addition to the church is made it may 
be in the direction indicated by them. 

Another question which has engaged the 
attention of the Commission is that of the 
existing monuments. 

Mr. Pearson, as might be expected from 
his antecedents, wants to turn out some of 
the monuments and to “restore” the church. 
Happily, so far he stands alone in that wish. 
The Dean, the President of the Society of 
Antiquaries, and especially the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, have so well put the true doc- 
trine as to the value of Westminster Abbey 
as it is, that it can scarcely fail to be accepted 
by the Commission, and we have good hope 
that the restoring fiend will not be allowed 
to revel there in our time. 







€rbibition. 
gary HE Guelph Exhibition of the New 
y| Gallery demands briefer treatment 
at our hands than the more 
attractive and older subjects that 
preceded it during the two last seasons. It 
is doubtless an important historical collec- 
tion, but no importance nor wealth of illus- 
tration can possibly impart to the Guelphs 
the attraction and romance that pertains to 
the Tudors and the Stuarts. No doubt the 
definite parliamentary control of the Hano- 
verian epoch has been against the growth or 


manifestation of the strong individualism 
that so often characterized the earlier dynas- 
ties, but it may as well be frankly admitted 
that the Guelphs have not the fascination of 
their predecessors, and that in them morality 
was dull, and vice unrelieved by the lighter 
touches of a generous heart. The collection, 
too, being of a wider and more easily attain- 
able kind, obviously suffers from a profusion 
of objects, and would be materially improved 
by a bold process of weeding. In another 
respect, also, there is a falling off. The 
catalogues of the Stuart and Tudor exhibi- 
tions were most interesting, and the latter 
especially was well worth preserving ; but we 
cannot imagine any eager desire to retain 
this catalogue, helpful and necessary as it is 
as a mere adjunct to the show. 

The bulky catalogue directs the visitor 
what to see, and where to see it. It com- 
mences with the pictures, which form so im- 
portant a part of the exhibition, and these 
are divided into three classes. 

With regard to the pictures, the west 
gallery is devoted to royalty; statesmen 
and commanders on the north ; art, letters 
and science on the south. Commencing 
with the royal room, which contains ninety- 
one portraits (the last of which, a clever 
likeness of W. Wilberforce, is one instance of 
being misplaced), there are some excellent 
examples of Sir G. Kneller in Nos. 2t, 24, 
25. Princess Anne, daughter of George II., 
No. 30, is a clever picture by Netscher. Sir 
Wm. Beechey’s portraits of Princess Amelia 
and Princess Mary, daughters of George III., 
Nos. 53 and 65, are charming in their fresh- 
ness of colour and sweetness of expression. 
Two portraits of George IV. as Prince of 
Wales, Nos. 54 and 79, by Gainsborough 
and Hoppner, are interesting comparisons 
of the styles of these two artists. No. 67, 
the children of George III., is good in group- 
ing and colour, and is a fine specimen of 
Copley. We cannot but admire the faith- 
fulness of the nameless painter of No. 81, 
the Duke of Cumberland of evil fame. It 
is not often that the portrait of the fancy 
coincides with the portrait of reality. But if 
the visitor was told to search for the Duke of 
Cumberland’s portrait, few could err; on the 
canvas most of the worst passions of which 
humanity is capable seem striving for expres- 
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sion. No. 85 is the celebrated Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, by Gainsborough. 

In the north gallery are a large number of 
portraits by Sir J. Reynolds, amongst which 
Nos. 122, 131, 132, 137, 143, 149, 160 are 
especially noticeable ; there is also a sweetly 
refined face in the picture of Mrs. Sheridan, 
No. 167, one of the most pleasing portraits by 


Gainsborough in the exhibition. No. 165,. 


Hon. Augustus Hervey, full length, and No. 
178, a half-length of the Earl of Eldon, are 
fine works by the same artist. Three 
pictures of Lord Nelson, Nos. 133, 134, 144, 
by three painters, certainly convey widely 
different ideas of his appearance. Nos. 156 
and 157 are interesting portraits of the Duke 
of Wellington in youth and age. 

The south gallery has an attractive collec- 
tion of the artistic, literary and scientific 
men and women of the period, but amongst 
sO many it is only possible to select a few 
portraits for brief notice. Nos. 187, B. 
Franklin ; 189, Sir J. Banks; 215, Sir W. 
Scott; 234, Mrs. Billington; 235, Samuel 
Foote; 252, Garrick and his wife; 262, 
Benjamin West; 269, Dr. Chas. Burney ; 
278, John Hoppner; 283, J. Wedgwood ; 
and last, but not least in size or excellence, 
245, Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse—the 
only fault of this fine picture is the extremely 
brown tone pervading it, a peculiarity notice- 
able in many of Reynolds’s paintings. 

In miniatures the exhibition is remarkably 
rich. There are no less than four cases, 
which are all worthy of careful examination. 
They contain a large number of the works of 
that prince of miniature painters, R. Cosway ; 
there are also some charming heads of 
Shelley, Plimer, Robertson, Grimaldi, and 
others. Case I, in the north gallery, con- 
tains interesting specimens of Battersea 
enamels. In 1750 a manufactory of enamels 
was opened at York House, Battersea, by 
Stephen T. Janssen, afterwards Lord Mayor 
of London, and was carried on by him and 
his family until 1780, when the works were 
closed ; consequently good specimens are 
becoming very scarce and dear. The only 
other manufactory in this country was at 
Bilston, in Staffordshire, and that also has 
been closed for many years. 

The silver plate in Case G, west gallery, 
and Case N, north gallery, calls for no par- 


ticular comment ; Nos. 779, 827, 1222 are, 
perhaps, the most remarkable pieces. 

Of relics there are a variety, formerly the 
property of crowned and uncrowned heads, 
amongst which may be noticed Nos. 461, 
silver salver, designed by Hogarth, and 
presented to Sir R. Walpole; 477, set of 
ivory chessmen, representing Hanoverian 
soldiers, given by the late King of Hanover 
to the Elector of Cassel; 841, Robert Burns’s 
tumbler, with verses cut on it by himself; 
856, part of silver gilt nécessaire of the 
Emperor Napoleon I., taken from his carriage 
at Waterloo ; 886, Beau Brummel’s sword ; 
and Case L, containing relics of Nelson and 
Wellington. 

In Case M, north gallery, and Case S, 
central hall, the visitor should examine a 
fine series of watches, specimens of the six- 
teenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
There are endless varieties of quaint forms and 
elaborate designs in repoussé, enamel and 
jewellery, many of them very highly finished, 
the watchmakers of those days bestowing 
more care on the cases of their watches than 
we do in the nineteenth century. 

The central hall is filled with china, fans, 
furniture, and arms ; and as the art of pro 
ducing fine china was flourishing in these 
reigns, the exhibition might have been richer 
in the productions of Chelsea, Derby, Bow, 
Bristol, Worcester, Plymouth, etc. Of Wedg- 
wood there are many beautiful pieces, and 
amongst them No. 1278 is a reproduction 
of the celebrated Barberine vase, of which 
Wedgwood, in 1790, made only fifty copies 
at fifty guineas each. No. 1279 is a trial 
copy previous to the subscription series being 
produced ; and there are other fine vases in 
the case. In Case Q there are some small 
but choice pieces of the same ware, and on 
a screen at one side of the hall a fine collec- 
tion of plaques and medallion portraits, the 
work of Wedgwood. Case V has a number 
of quaint pieces of historical china—it seems 
a curious way of perpetuating the memories 
of great people—as Queen Caroline mugs, or 
Lord Cornwallis teapots. In Case W area 
few important pieces ot Chelsea, Crown 
Derby, etc. ; also a set of chessmen, No. 
1503, after designs by Flaxman. 

Amongst the furniture, No. 1625, a con- 
sole table, formerly the property of Mrs. 
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Fitzherbert, with twenty-eight miniatures 
attached of celebrities of the period, is inter- 
esting ; also No. 1628, Handel’s harpsichord, 
on which he is reported to have composed 
many of his works, which contrasts curiously 
with our more modern pianos. Case T is 
filled with fan-leaves and old fans, some of 
which are decorated with religious or operatic 
music, others with portraits or various inci- 
dents. 

The balcony now only remains to notice: 
its walls are hung with oil pictures of various 
celebrities, and also drawings and engravings ; 
and a large collection of autograph letters, 
royal, political, naval and military, literary 
and artistic, scientific and dramatic, fill the 
cases. These areso numerous, that it is use- 
less to attempt to describe them in this 
notice ; they require careful inspection. 

A number of coins and medals of the 
various reigns complete this interesting ex- 
hibition, for which the public owe a debt of 
gratitude to the exhibitors. 


Richard wWngworth, the first 
Bishop of Dover. 


By Rev. Canon Scott ROBERTSON. 


a oe 


sm™EW realize the fact that Archdeacon 
y) George Rodney Eden, who was 
consecrated Bishop of Dover on 


October 18, 1890, is the fifth 
occupant of that Suffragan-See. It may 
therefore be useful to place upon record 
some particulars of the earlier Bishops of 
Dover. 

The first prelate in this See was Richard 
Yngworth, or Ingworth, a Dominican. He 
was consecrated at London, in a small 
chapel within the vestibule of old St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, on December 19, 1537, and he 
occupied the See of Dover until his death, 
in November, 1544. 

Of Dr. Yngworth’s earlier career very little 
is known. The Rev. Chas. F. R. Palmer, 
an indefatigable investigator of the early 
history of the Dominicans or Black Friars, 


can discover little respecting it. Mr. Palmer 
believes that Yngworth entered the priory at 
King’s Langley in his youth. When Thomas 
Cromwell was in power, Yngworth, in a letter 
to him, mentioned that all his own small 
property had been expended upon King’s 
Langley Priory. 

When he became Prior of that house of 
Black Friars we cannot ascertain, but we 
know that his active connection in work with 
a celebrated Dominican, John Hylsey, after- 
wards Bishop of Rochester, brought Yng- 
worth into notice. 

It is probable that Hylsey and he were of 
about the same age. At all events, they both 
received at the same time, from the Master- 
General of the Dominican Order, licence to 
take the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 
That licence is dated July 5, 1525. In 
the following year Yngworth received per- 
mission to proceed to the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity.* 

When John Hylsey was appointed Pro- 


* For these facts I am indebted to the Rev. C. F. R. 
Palmer, who favoured me with the following informa- 
tion and transcripts: ‘‘The Dominican Order pos- 
sesses its own privileges as to degrees, and admits only 
the Baccalaureus in Theologia(or Bachelor of Divinity), 
and the Sacre Theologiz Magister, who enjoys by 
courtesy the title of Doctor of Divinity.” From the 
Registers, at Rome, of the Master-General of the 
Order, Mr. Palmer made the following transcripts : 
Registrum primum Vicarit Ordinis, Mag’ri Francisct 

Silvestri institutt xxix Julit, 1524, guiin Mag’rm 
Gen. electus est Junit 3, 1525, fol. 107. 
Annus 1525. 

Reverendo Patri Mag’ro Roberto de Milis provin- 
ciali [Anglize] conceditur seu intimatur, quatenus 
habentur approbati infrascripti, ut possint promoveri, 
ad gradum magisterii, Frater Guilielmus Raschely, 
Joannes Madlen, Joannes Hogekyn ; ad baccalariam, 
vero Ricardus Ynguurthe, Joannes Vuode, Henricus 
Eglambi, Thomas Pendreth, Laurencius Brennes, 
Joannes Reginaldi, Robertus Bucanan, Joannes Pyke- 
rynge, Robertus Stone, Ricardus Chessam, Robertus 
Ellys, Thomas Charnoke, Guilielmus Sunadel, Joannes 
Hylsey, Gulielmus Cutes, Thomas Holt, Ricardus 
Merschal, Guilielmus Bryggys, Jacobus Dryver, 
Joannes Hopton: et licenciantur, ut ad dictos gradus 
possint promoveri in aliqua Universitate, et accipere 
dictos gradus, premisso prius examine rigoroso per 
viros doctos, et de assensu provinciz. [Dat.] v Julii, 
Rome. 


1526, anno ij. 

Fratri Richardo Ingwurth, bacchalario, conceditur, 
quod possit promoveri ad Magisterium in aliqua 
wean de assensu tamen Provincie.. . iiij 
. . Augusti, Rome. 
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vincial of the Black Friars in England, one 
part of his duty was to “visit ” every house 
of Friars-Preachers in the kingdom. His prin- 
cipal agent and most active assistant in these 
visitations was Dr. Richard Yngworth. 

Dr. Hylsey, as Provincial of this Order, 
and Dr. George Browne, Provincial of the 
Augustinian Friars, received a commission 
from King Henry VIII. to visit all the 
houses of their Orders, for the purpose of 
reducing them to obedience to the Crown. 
During the course of their visitation they 
came to King’s Langley, in Hertfordshire, in 
May, 1534. Of this Priory Dr. Yngworth 
himself was the head. Through the courtesy 
of the Rev. C. F. R. Palmer I am enabled to 
print the formula in which Prior Yngworth 
framed his own and his brethren’s acknow- 
ledgment of the royal supremacy. He 
wrote: “Ego RICcARDUS INGERTH, Prior 
Conventus predicatorum Langley Regis, cum 
assensu omnium fratrum Conventus predicti, 
non coactus sed sponte, subscribo.”* This 
act of subscription was done on May 5, 
1534- 

Its form is interesting as testifying that 
although the majority of legal documents 
spell his name as Yngworth, he himself 
wrote it “Ingerth,” thus also showing us 
how he pronounced his name. 

Dr. Yngworth accompanied his superior, 
Dr. Hylsey, upon most of his visitation 
tours, and on July 3, 1534, Hylsey sent him 
from Cardiff to Cromwell, the Secretary of 
State, with a letter, in which he wrote: “ As 
to the matter of our Commission, Dr. Yng- 
worth, the bearer, can inform you perfectly.” 

In that letter Dr. Hylsey narrates that he 
had gone in chase of two “ Observant 
Friars” throughout Somersetshire, Devon- 
shire, and Cornwall. Hylsey reached Bristol 
on June 9, to find that these friars had been 
let off by the mayor on the previous day. 
No doubt Yngworth accompanied him. 

Certainly the activity, discretion, and apti- 
tude for business displayed by Dr. Yngworth 
while thus assisting Dr. Hylsey had attracted 
the notice of various laymen of position ; 
consequently, as soon as his chief was pro- 
moted to the Bishopric of Rochester, in 
1535, letters were written to Cromwell re- 


* Rot. Claus., 26 Henry VIII, memb. 15 (14), 
dorso. 











commending Yngworth as the best man for 
the office of Provincial of the Black Friars. 
Among those who thus recommended him 
were Thomas Bedyll (who wrote on Septem- 
ber 15) and Sir John Russell, M.P. for 
Buckingham, afterwards created Earl of 
Bedford, who wrote from his seat at 
“‘Cheynes,” in Hertfordshire, on October 13. 
A letter of commendation from the new 
Bishop of Rochester followed, but possibly 
his lordship retained the office of Provincial, 
as he did his headship of the Dominican 
Convent of Blackfriars, in London, until 
1538. At all events, Dr. Yngworth was 
appointed Suffragan-Bishop of Dover two 
years after the time when these commenda- 
tory letters were written. 

His consecration, at old St. Paul’s, was 
conducted, under a commission from Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, by John Stokesley, Bishop 
of London ; John Hylsey, Bishop of Roches- 
ter; and Robert Warton, Bishop of St. 
Asaph, on December 19, 1537. The official 
record of the ceremony states that five pres- 
byters also assisted. They were: (1) Dr. 
Nicholas Wilson, Rector of St. Martin Out- 
wich and, from 1542 to 1548, Prebendary 
of St. Paul’s; (2) Richard Ewer, Rector of 
Hornsey and Vicar of South Weald, Essex ; 
(3) Robert Hygden, Vicar of Northall, after- 
wards a Prebendary of St. Paul’s; (4) 
Maurice Griffith, a Dominican, the Rector of 
St. Magnus the Martyr, and afterwards 
Bishop of Rochester ; and (5) John Long. 

What work the Bishop-Suffragan did in 
the Diocese of Canterbury I cannot describe. 
One of his functions would naturally be the 
ordination of candidates for Holy Orders. 
It is, however, a very remarkable fact that 
records of ordinations are wholly lacking 
from the register of Archbishop Cranmer, 
now at Lambeth Palace. We must suppose 
that a separate register was kept for ordina- 
tions during Cranmer’s primacy, and that 
such register has been lost. 

On February 11, 1537-38, that is to say, 
about three weeks after his consecration to 
the Suffragan-See, the new Bishop received 
a royal commission to visit the Mendicant 
Orders throughout the kingdom. This 
would cause him to be actively employed 
away from the diocese of Canterbury. Three 
months later a royal mandate, issued on 
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May 5, 1538, required him to sequestrate 
all seals, all goods, and all ornaments (taking 
inventories of the whole), in the houses of 
Mendicant Friars which he visited.* As an 
example of the journeying thus entailed upon 
him, we may mention that he was on visita- 
tion at Gloucester in July, 1538, on the 27th 
and 28th of that month, having previously 
been at Bristol. 

The Bishop of Dover remained Prior of 
King’s Langley until that priory was dissolved 
in 1538-39. Although its net revenue was 
only £125 per annum, it was accounted the 
richest house of the Dominican Order or 
Black Friars in England. In 1539, immedi- 
ately after the priory was dissolved, its site 
and all its landed property was granted by 
the King to the Bishop of Dover, who had 
been its prior. The grant was to last during 
the life of Bishop Yngworth unless he ob- 
tained ecclesiastical preferment worth £100 
per annum, in which event the property of 
Langley Priory was to revert to the King. f 

About the same time the rectory of Chid- 

dingstone, in Kent, fell vacant by the resig- 
nation of Thomas Tybbolde, and Dr. Yng- 
worth, the Bishop of Dover, was collated to 
it by Archbishop Cranmer, on May to, 
1539: 
As Bishop Yngworth never possessed any 
preferment connected with Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, we must suppose that his Kentish resi- 
dence was at Chiddingstone Rectory, or one 
of his manor-houses near Wingham, and the 
Primate’s Palace at Canterbury. 

He assisted, in 1539, at the consecration 
of Dr. John Skip, Bishop of Hereford, on 
November 23. 

We find him mentioned only once more as 
assisting at an episcopal consecration. When 
Dr. William Knight was consecrated to the 
See of Bath, at the Bishop of Bath’s own 
chapel, in the Minories, London, Richard 
Yngworth, Bishop of Dover, was one of the 
officiating prelates, on May 29, 1541. 

In that year Archbishop Cranmer ap- 


* Vide Lansdowne MSS., Codex 979, in the British 
Museum. 

+ Most of the property of Langley Priory was 
situated in Kent, and had formerly belonged to the 
great heiress Juliana de Leybourne. It included the 
manors of Ham by Sandwich, Preston and Elmstone 
by Wingham, Overland in Ash, Westgate in Birch- 
ington, Wadling in Ripple, and others. 


pointed, for the first time, Six Preachers in 
Canterbury Cathedral, who were then called 
“the King’s Preachers.” 

One of those thus appointed was a very 
good and learned man, Dr. John Scorey,’ 
afterwards Bishop of Rochester, of Chiches- 
ter, and of Hereford, successively, a friend 
of Richard Yngworth, Bishop of Dover. 
Probably the Bishop may have suggested his 
appointment. In our lack of knowledge of 
the minutize of Yngworth’s life and character, 
we may venture to seize upon the fact of his 
friendship with Scorey as affording some cri- 
terion for our judgment concerning him. 

In his last will Bishop Yngworth appointed 
Scorey to be his principal executor, and left 
this bequest: “To Maister Scorey to have 
th’ordre of all my bookes; he to take so 
many of them as be mete for him.” 

Scorey was a good classical scholar. He 
published translations of St. Augustin’s trea- 
tises on (1) “ Predestination of Saints” and 
(2) “Perseverance unto the End,” and also 
of four treatises by St. Cyprian. 

As Scorey was a native of Norfolk, and as 
Yngworth or Ingworth is the name of a Nor- 
folk parish, near Aylsham, we may conjecture 
that this Bishop of Dover sprung from a 
Norfolk family, if he was not himself a native 
of that county, which he probably was. He 
died during the first week of November, 
1544. His will was made on the second of 
that month, and it was proved in the Prero- 
gative Court of Canterbury on November 18. 
The exact date was not known to Bishop 
Stubbs, who in his LZpiscopal Succession 
assigns Yngworth’s death to the year 1545. 
Hasted, in his History of Kent, is much more 
inaccurate. In vol. ix., p. 529, he says that 
Thornden succeeded Yngworth in 1539; and 
in vol. xii, p. 55, he ascribes to Thornden 
the grant of Langley Priory lands, which was 
made to Yngworth in 1539. ‘The truth is 
that Richard Yngworth was Bishop of Dover 
from December 19, 1537, until the beginning 
of November, 1544. A précis of his will is 
as follows : 

“In the name of God Amen _ I Richarde 
by the tendre marcy of God Busshopp Suffra- 
gane of Dover . . . make my will and testa- 
ment undre this forme . . . my boddy to be 
buryed where it shall please God and myne 
executours to appoyncte it, to the whiche 
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place for my buriall there I gyue twenty 
shillinge . . . myne Executours to se my 
debte paide, the whiche doothe appeer in a 
bill to this my testament annexed . . . my 
saide executours . . . to gather upp my 
debtes, the whiche allso doo appere in a bill 
to this my testament annexed ... I be- 
queath to William Price twenty nobles. . . 
and to Maister Scorey to haue thordre of all 
my bookes, He to take so many of them as 
be mete for him And the resydwe to gyue to 
suche skollers as I haue brought upp as he 
shall thincke moste mete for them .. . to 
William Whitby my seru’nte twenty nobles 

. to Wittm Dodes my seru*nte twenty 
nobles . . . to Harry Glocetour my seru*nte 
Five m’ke . .. to Robert Watnall my 
seru*nte for his wagis due at Xp’mas nexte, 
and to praye for me Fourty shillinge. Allso 
I gyue Richarde Churchgate to be founde to 
skoole till his frendes maye help him to some 
lyuyng Forty shillinge . . . to William Rus- 
ley above the debte that I owe him twenty 
shillinge . . . to oulde Nobbes and to 
Richarde Nobbes eche of them ten shillinge, 
Allso I forgyue John Wryte suche debtes as 
he shall owe me at Candlemas nexte whiche 
is above ten shillinge. Allso I will that sir 
John Dogget shall haue thordre of all the 
Implemente that I have lefte at my person- 
age of Chedingstone, the whiche appearith in 
a bill yndented under thande of John Hey- 
warde maister Harpers seru@nte, to dispoase 
them as he thinck¢ beste, And I will that sir 
Johi Dogget shall haue a Fetherbedde wt a 
boulster, Allso I giue to Father Partriche 
preest twenty shillinge and a fetherbedde 
. . . to Harry Basset twenty shillinge and a 
fetherbedde . . . to Richard Price my god 
sooh one Cowe .. . to mother Hasillwood 
the beddered womaf in Langley three shil- 
linge foure pence And I will y‘ tei shil- 
linge be dyspoased emonges the poore people 
there, and oother tefi shillinge emonges the 
poore people in my paryshe at Chedingstone. 
The Resydue of all my goodes. . . I putt 
in thandes of myne executours, whome I 
ordeyh and make Maister Johii Scorey, one 
of the kinge preachers in Canturbury, and 
William Price my s’u*nte . . . Beseching 
my good Lorde Russell the Lorde Privie 
seale to be good yn healping to them... . 
And in testimony that this is my true will 








.. . I subscribe my name... and sette 
my seale, this Seconde daye of Nouembre, 
in the yere of our Lorde God a thowsande 
five hoondred and foure and Fourty.. 
Thies Witnes Johii Forde keaper of my 
Lords grace Palace in Canturbury, Wittm 
Rusley of Kinge Langley, Robert Watnall 
sir James Willsoi, Henry Gloceter w 
oother... 

“Proved at London, 18 November, A.D 
154 4.” 





Yal\T is not often that a book published 
some forty years ago is, for a first 
time, republished; but here is a 
welcome exception. Published in 
1854, and keenly appreciated by the few, the 
late Mr. Petit’s “ Architectural France” has 
at last attained to a long-merited re-issue. It 
is substantially the same as the original work. 
Mr. Bell’s labours have been chiefly directed 
to reducing in size some of the illustrations, to 
removing a few out-of-place drawings, to in- 
serting some unused woodcuts prepared by 
the author, to adding a few foot-notes, and 
to the ever-praiseworthy but tedious task 
of making an index. The subjects of the 
studies are chiefly from Normandy, from 
the neighbourhood of Paris, Touraine, and 
Auvergne, and from the Gironde. The 
illustrations are of two characters, general 
sketches (which are just here and there 
rather woolly), and most carefully drawn and 
engraved architectural details. Not a few of 
the “bits” which are so patiently drawn by 
Mr. Petit are now of considerable value, for 
France, like England, has suffered sorely 
from the reckless restorer, before whose 
obliterating hand many a gem of the builder’s 
art has altogether disappeared. 
This volume, now so happily re-issued, 
although possessing much interest for the 





* Architectural Studies in France, by Rev. J. L. 
Petit, M.A., F.S.A., with illustrations and drawings 
by the author and P. Delamotte. New edition, 


revised by Edward Bell, M.A., F.S.A.. George Bell 
Fscap. 4to., "Pp. XXxix., 402, with more 
Price 15s. 


and Sons. 
than 260 illustrations. 
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tourist in France, especially for him who 
has the courage to eschew the beaten tracks, 
is of far greater value than to be used asa 
mere superior handbook, or as an artistic 
appendage to Baedeker or Murray. Mr. 
Petit was one of the first to fully appreciate 
the fact that the history of English archi- 
tecture cannot be properly understood with- 
out an adequate knowledge of the foreign 


The opening chapter, on the variety of 
French styles and their comparison with 
English architecture, possesses the rare 
merit of being absolutely free from redun- 
dancy of expression, and is clear, helpful, 
and convincing. 

If the lover of architecture could only in- 
spect a single town of France, he could hardly 
do better, certainly not in the Loire district, 
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PIER IN THE NAVE, NOTRE 
DAME, ETAMPES. 


RESPOND, 


sources from which so much of it was derived 
or evolved. He was probably, as Mr. Bell 
remarks in his introduction, actually the first 
architectural student to detect and to work 
out by pen, but more especially by pencil, 
“the peculiar position occupied by Norman 
architecture, and its actual historical connec- 
tion with the complete Gothic into which it 
was merged.” 


WESTERN ARCH OF CENTRAL TOWER, LOCHES., 


than visit Etampes, with its four charming 
old churches—Notre Dame, St. Basil, St. 
Jules, and St. Martin. The blending of 
styles, and the diverse development of plan 
of these four churches, so closely contiguous 
one to the other, are delightfully full of 
teaching and beauty of detail. They are 
worthily treated by Mr. Petit both in plate 
and letter-press illustrations. A drawing of 
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the remarkable ornament on the capital of a 
pier in the nave of Notre Dame is here 
given (through the courtesy of the pub- 
lishers), not only for its unique treatment, 
but because it has of late years practically 
disappeared and been reviewed in a con- 
temptible spirit. In renewing our acquaint- 
ance with this old favourite, it is a special 


eye meets points of combination, and details 
rich in quaintly unexpected but effective 
ornament that rivet the attention, and make 
the ungifted admirer covetous of a draughts- 
man’s best gifts. The central tower rests on 
four round-headed arches of three square 
orders. The respond of the western arch is 
enriched more effectively. Its remarkable 





FONT, LOCHES. 


pleasure to find how worthily and thoroughly 
the exquisite carving of the choir capitals of 
St. Nicholas, Blois, are treated. 

In the next chapter particular atten- 


tion is paid to the little-visited and 
picturesquely situated town of Loches, in 
Touraine, the great church of which is 
specially rich in architectural graces and 
peculiarities. Turn which way you will, the 


Romanesque treatment is clearly shown in 
the subjoined woodcut. 

The circular font, also at the west end of 
the nave, with its bold designs in ‘square 
panels, comes out well in these drawings, 
and is thus brought before us in its true 
character far more effectively than by any 
verbal description. 

The fifth chapter treats of the geometry of 
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vaulting and the Angevine style ; it includes 
some delightful drawings of the church of 
Angers. ‘The next section relates chiefly to 
domed churches, such as those of Perigueux, 
Le Puy, and the noble example at Angou- 
léme ; drawings of the interior of the domes 
of St. Paul’s and of St. Mark’s, Venice, are 
also introduced by way of comparison. The 


and general sketches, we give a _north- 
east view of the fine church of Langrune, 
near the sea-coast, north of Caen. Its lofty 
central tower and spire give it a pre-eminence 
among the churches of that district. The 
earliest parts of this church belong to the 
twelfth century ; much of it, however, is of 
the thirteenth century, whilst the upper part 


CHURCH OF LANGRUNE, 


churches of the Touraine district, and ot 
Poitiers, Vienne, Charente, Gironde, and the 
Pyrenees, are afterwards fully illustrated. A 
special section is devoted to the Barret-roofed 
churches of Central and Southern France. 
The tenth chapter deals with the more familiar 
examples to be found on the Seine and in 
Normandy. 

As a good example of Mr. Petit’s rapid 


of the tower and spire are of the tourteenth. 
Although the pinnacles and spire lights have 
disappeared, and the upper part of the spire 
is slightly truncated, the general effect is very 
fine. ‘The jambs of the belfry arches are 
clustered with shafts, the architraves richly 
moulded, and the capitals and cornices deli- 
cately sculptured with foliage. The spire 
also is pierced with foliated openings, giving 
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it an air of great lightness at a distance.” 
The architectural student visiting Normandy 
could not, we are sure, do better than give 
close study to the interior of this belfry and 
spire, in which great strength is combined 
with exceptional thinness of material, thereby 
producing peculiarly graceful effects. 

The volume concludes with chapters on 
Roman work and on modern style. Would 
that Mr. Petit could come to life to rewrite 
this last chapter, and to shame our modern 
renovators out of their deeds of evil. Much of 
the mischief of needless restoration has, it is 
true, been checked ; but wealthy and crass 
endeavours are still being made from time to 
time to spoil the historic tale of some of the 
noblest ecclesiastical fabrics left to England, 
as, for instance, the recent energetically- 
pushed proposal to clap a new tower on the 
Abbey of Selby! 

This book is delightful from beginning to 
end. We cannot too heartily thank the 
publishers for the treat they have given us 
at so reasonable a price. It is right that this 
book should be reproduced, not only as a 
treat for all lovers of architecture, but as a 
memorial to a man who was worthy to stand 
by Rickman and Willis as one of the pioneers 
in the history of medizval architecture, and 
who exercised no little influence for good in 
checking the craze that at one time possessed 
England, when it was thought orthodox to 
believe that orthodoxy and Gothic revival 
would stand or fall together. Here is a 
pregnant sentence from the author’s preface, 
much needed in 1854, and with it we con- 
clude : 

“As to the religious view of the subject, 
that may be shortly disposed of. Whatever 
style we choose, if we work in a Christian 
spirit, we shall Christianize it ; if in a pagan, 
we shall paganize it. There can be no 
necessary connection between pure doctrine 
and pointed arches ; and I cannot conceive 
how the introduction of a straight lintel is to 
undermine the principles of our faith.” 

ROACH LE SCHONIX. 
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Che Recent Miscoveries near 
Boston, U.S... 


By JoHN B. SHIPLEY. 
——__—~<>— 
MIN the Antiguary for November of 
last year (anée, vol. xx., p. 229), I 


forward by Professor E. N. Hors- 
ford, of Cambridge, Mass., who claims to 
have discovered definite indications leading 
to the solution of many of the most vexed 
questions as to the early voyages of explora- 
tion along the coast of the United States. 

As some of these voyages were undertaken 
by Englishmen, and most notably of all the 
celebrated voyage of John Cabot and his 
Bristol crew in 1497, when the continent of 
North America was first seen by Europeans 
since the voyages of the Northmen in the 
tenth to the fourteenth centuries, the subject 
has a definite interest for Englishmen, who 
ought to remember that the discovery and 
colonization of North America was due al- 
most entirely to the energy and enterprise 
of their ancestors and fellow-countrymen of 
three centuries ago, and that the history of 
North America owes to England and to 
Cabot all that Central and Southern America 
are supposed to owe to Spain and to 
Columbus, viz., the opening up of these 
continents to modern civilization, settlement, 
and commerce. 

Many circumstances tend to prove that 
this opening up of the whole western hemi- 
sphere at the close of the fifteenth century 
was primarily founded on the knowledge of 
the earlier Icelandic discoveries at the close 
of the tenth century, which resulted in the 
founding of colonies which lasted at all 
events until the last recorded voyage from 
these countries to Iceland in 1347. Only 
eighteen men returned to Europe on that 
voyage, and what number of their com- 
patriots they left behind, or what became 
of this residue, we are not told. From the 
mass of Norse traditions still remaining 
among the Indian tribes, as detailed in Chas. 
G. Leland’s Algonquin Legends of New Eng- 
land, it seems probable that a fusion took 
place between the Norse settlers and the 
Indians ; the opinion expressed by Leland 
that the legends were derived indirectly 
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through the Esquimaux not being, in my 
estimation, adequate to explain the very close 
and vivid resemblance between the Indian 
legends and their Norse prototypes. 

It is of this last colony, or of the mixed 
race to which it may have given rise, that 
Professor Horsford claims to have found 
what he considers as undoubted traces, in 
the form of the remains of wharves, docks, 
dams, etc., which according to his theory 
were used in carrying on an extensive timber 
and fishing industry. Across the Charles 
River at Watertown is a weir, at the head of 
tide-water, and of the construction of this 
weir no record can be found: or rather the 
accounts of the earliest settlers seem to show 
that it was there before the country was 
settled in the seventeenth century. At the 
mouth of each tributary he finds a dam and 
pond, and from the smaller streams carefully 
cut canals and ditches lead into what must 
at one time have been trackless forests. 
The use of these elaborate arrangements 
was, he says, for the collection and transpor- 
tation of the valuable mdsur wood, that is, 
the burrs or large knobby excrescences that 
grow on the trunks of certain trees, especially 
oak, and which consist of hard, finely-grained 
wood, out of which various objects of use 
and ornament were made, especially mazers, 
or wooden goblets, so highly prized in ancient 
times, and mentioned as precious heirlooms 
in the Lord of the Isles and by Spenser and 
Ben Jonson, and which are supposed to have 
obtained their name, mazers, from the mésur 
wood of which they were made. 

These blocks of wood, being first trimmed 
to reduce their weight and size, would be 
rolled down the hill to the nearest ditch or 
canal, along which they would be floated to 
the stream. At the mouth of the stream 
they would be stopped by the dam there, 
and sorted, then allowed to float down the 
main river, to the great dam at Watertown, 
to which ships could come at high tide. The 
theory advanced by Professor Horsford is 
extremely ingenious : the main question that 
arises is whether this timber trade was ever 
sufficient to warrant the construction of so 
many dams, canals, ditches, walls, etc. 

Professor Horsford finds in one place “an 
admirable canal, walled on one side for 
1,000 feet, along the west side of Stony 





Brook, in the woods above the railroad.” A 
photograph of this or a similar canal shows 
a slight excavation with a considerable wall 
of rough boulders on one side, looking at 
first sight much like the dry ditch of a fortifi- 
cation, and apparently running up-hill ; this 
may, however, be an effect due to the photo- 
graph. Ina more settled district the same 
appearances would be taken to denote a 
bridlepath along the side of a hill, with a 
retaining. wall to prevent earth falling from 
the hillside above. 

As intimated in my previous communica- 
tion, Professor Horsford finds in the remains 
at Watertown (which include an amphi- 
theatre, docks, and wharves, besides the 
great dam already alluded to), the, site of 
the lost city of Norumbega, described with 
so much circumstantiality in David Ingram’s 
relation of his two years’ journey through 
North America from Tampico to Norumbega, 
which he represented as a sort of Northern 
Eldorado or Manoa, and so started the quest 
for this golden city, a quest in which even 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert joined, as is shown 
by the title of one of the narrations of his 
disastrous voyage, printed in Hakluyt. -Other 
seekers of the same phantom city, the account 
of which appears to be founded on what the 
narrator had seen or heard of in Mexico, 
were Champlain in 1607, and Captain John 
Smith in 1614. 

Ingram’s return to England was effected 
by his hearing of a French ship which was in 
a bay not far distant, at the mouth of the 
river on which this great city stood. He 
calls the river Gugida, or Guinda, which De 
Costa identifies with the River St. John, 
flowing into the Bay of Fundy, which river 
Champlain found in 1607 to be called Oui- 
gondi, corresponding to Ingram’s Gugida. 
This identification, if sustained, would seri- 
ously conflict with Professor Horsford’s loca- 
tion of Norumbega at Watertown, which 
involves the placing of Ingram’s embarka- 
tion on the French ship at a point not far 
from the modern Boston. Professor Hors- 
ford calls many old maps to witness to the 
truth of his identifications ; but a minute and 
careful study of these evidences only shows 
the author of this notice that there is little 
or nothing to be proved from the old maps 
of America, except that the most hazy notions 
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prevailed as to the identity and order of the 
various points noticed by different explorers. 
These maps show for the most part that 
their compilers had the greatest difficulty in 
making new discoveries fit in with precon- 
ceived notions ; and this view can well be 
illustrated by considering the identifications 
proposed by Professor Horsford. 

Before proceeding to examine the testimony 
of the maps regarding the position of Norum- 
bega, we will, however, consider another 
point of perhaps greater interest. It is well 
known that before Columbus first saw the 
American Continent in 1498, John Cabot, 
sailing from Bristol in the Matthew, dis- 
covered the North American Continent on 
June 24, 1497, or possibly a day or two 
later. ‘The actual land he first saw is sup- 
posed to have been the northern part of 
Newfoundland, and on the evening of the 
same day he saw an island called by him 
St. John, probably Belle Isle. He then 
coasted north-west, along the Labrador 
coast, which he must thus have discovered 
almost immediately after passing Belle Isle. 
In Cabot’s map of 1544, the point of his 
landfall, “prima terra vista,” is marked at 
Cape Breton. This, however, is not in agree- 
ment with other known facts, and was pro- 
bably a sort of counter-claim to the Portuguese 
assertions that they owned these coasts by 
right of discovery, and by virtue of their 
being supposed to be east of the line pro- 
posed by Pope Alexander VI. and altered by 
the treaty of Tordesillas. 

On the map of Lok, 1582, we find the 
inscription ‘‘]. Gabot, 1497.” The figures 
forming this date are written across the 
peninsula which terminates at Cape Breton ; in 
fact, they occupy precisely the same relative 
position as the words “prima uista” of the 
Cabot map of 1544. The name J. Gabot 
has necessarily to be written near another 
part of the coast, in fact, along the south 
coast of an island called Norumbega, formed 
by a large southern mouth of the St. Law- 
rence. This large inlet appears in many 
other maps, and is frequently associated with 
the name Norumbega, either as that of a 
country, a city, or both, while sometimes the 
same name is applied to the river itself. 
Instead, however, of forming an outlet for 
the St. Lawrence, this inlet is usually repre- 





sented as forming the mouth of a separate 
river, often formed by the union of two 
rivers, near the junction of which the city 
of Norumbega is marked (maps of Wytfliet, 
1597, Mercator, 1569). Theriver is regarded 
by Professor Horsford as always denoting 
the river Charles, and the town or city as 
denoting the remains he finds at Watertowu. 
To the eastward of the mouth of the river, 
and just under the words “J. Gabot” on Lok’s 
map, there is an M-shaped double-indenta- 
tion of the coast, which Professor Horsford 
takes to be intended to indicate Cabot’s land- 
falland Salem Harbour. Whatever this “ M ” 
may indicate, it is tolerably certain that Cabot’s 
and Lok’s maps wereintended to indicate Cape 
Breton as the locality of Cabot’s first sight of 
land, and that this latterreally occurred near the 
Straits of Belle Isle, at the northern point of 
Newfoundland. We cannot but think, then, 
that Professor Horsford is completely mis- 
taken in connecting Cabot’s landfall with 
Salem Neck ; we will now see what evidence 
the maps have to offer as to the site of 
Norumbega. Tracing the delineation of the 
large inlet or river in the various old maps 
of North America, many of which will be 
found in Kohl’s Discovery of Maine (Collec- 
tions of the Maine Historical Society, second 
series), and scattered promiscuously through 
Justin Winsor’s elaborate but bewildering 
Narrative and Critical History of America, 
we find this remarkable inlet doing duty for 
two and possibly ¢hree or four important 
geographical features. 

In the Verrazano map in the museum of 
the Propaganda, at Rome, we find the 2. 
das Gamas, which, from its position, may be 
a recognition of the Bay of Fundy, or even 
of the Canso Strait between Cape Breton and 
Newfoundland, or, perhaps, a confusion be- 
tween the two. The first hypothesis is 
supported by Homem’s map of 1558; while 
Wytfliet plainly marks the Canso Strait, but 
gives it thename of Golfo de los Gamas. In 
later maps, such as the Mercator of 1569, a 
precisely similar inlet, with numerous islands 
within and around its mouth, seems to mark 
the Penobscot, while the “archipelago” im- 
mediately to the west of it indicates the 
Kennebec, the mouth of which was marked 
as a large bay long before the river itself was 
discovered. On the Mercator map this is 
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referred to as the archipelago of Estevan 
Gomez. These features are shown on the 
maps of Smith (1614) and Montanus (1671), 
which also show beyond all dispute that the 
river with many islands, with which the name 
of Norumbega is associated in Mercator’s 
and many other old maps, is really, as we 
have stated, the Penobscot, and that the 
archipelago is the mouth of the Kennebec, 
though not recognised as such by either of 
these geographers. 

The name Norumbega, as a country, is 
applied with great elasticity. It is variously 
applied to the immediate neighbourhood of 
Nova Scotia, and to vast tracts of country 
stretching, in some cases, as far as Virginia. 
But in its more definite sense it always in- 
cludes the country east of the Penobscot, 
and in many cases is bounded by that river. 
Even if we take it in the sense in which it 
was sometimes used, as a synonym of New 
France, we must yet restrict it to the country 
north of the latitude of the mouth of the 
Kennebec, where the boundary of New 
France is drawn officially in La Hontan’s 
map of 1683-90, far to the north of “ Baston.” 
Hence Professor Horsford’s contention, that 
Norumbega and New France both included 
the Charles River, falls to the ground, even 
if we could admit his suggestion that the 
largest inlet on the North American coast, 
with the sole exception of the St. Lawrence, 
is intended on the old maps to mark the 
tiny river Charles. 

The inlet of which we have all this time 
been speaking, and a prominent cape, which 
is usually assumed to denote Cape Cod, form 
the two most prominent objects, on the old 
maps, between Florida and Cape Breton. 
Immediately south of this cape is often 
shown a “Chesapioc Sinus,” and no place 
appears to be assigned to New York Har- 
bour. Yet it is almost certain that the 
beautiful bay, river, and lake three leagues 
in circuit, described by Verrazano, after 
coasting 100 leagues to the north-eastward 
of his landfall in 34° N. lat., were New 
York Harbour and the mouth of the 
Hudson. This early discovery of the Hud- 
son without any corresponding representa- 
tion on the maps has led some to suppose 
that the large inlet above described may have 
been intended to do duty for the Hudson as 


well as for the Penobscot, and that the cape 
may also embody Cape Hatteras and Sandy 
Hook. If we did not think that these two 
features, the inlet and the cape, were suffi- 
ciently burdened already, we would say also 
that they might be founded partly on de- 
scriptions of the eastern end of Long Island 
and of Narragansett Bay, which latter is also 
described by Verrazano as a beautiful har- 
bour, opening to the south, in the parallel 
of Rome, the entrance widening out into a 
great bay twenty leagues in circuit, contain- 
ing five islands. This narrative of Verrazano’s 
is applied by Professor Horsford in such a 
way as to make Verrazano land on or near 
Cape Cod instead of in lat. 34° N. In 
short, Professor Horsford, who has the im- 
plied adhesion of the American Geographical 
Society, places the locality of nearly every 
important event in the discovery of America 
in the short stretch of coast between Cape 
Cod and Cape Ann—that is to say, in the 
immediate vicinity of his beloved Boston. 
To do this involves the reading of a stretch 
of 1,000 miles of nearly east and west coast- 
line on the old maps as representing about 
seventy miles of almost directly north and 
south actual coast-line; and the identifica- 
tion of an immense river flowing southwards 
with a comparatively insignificant stream, 
whose general direction is eastwards. 

With regard to the further identification of 
his discoveries with the Vinland of the ancient 
Northmen, we feel that he is on safer grounds. 
Yet, when he places the Hdp of the Sagas at 
Boston, we cannot but feel that he is strain- 
ing the text, which obviously describes both 
H6p and Straumfjord as beyond Furdustrand, 
or Cape Cod. The only records we have of 
the actual landing of the Northmen, on their 
earlier voyages north of Cape Cod, are such 
as record disaster and repulse by the natives: 
and it seems much more probable that Rhode 
Island, rather than Massachusetts, contains 
the site of the settlements of Leif Erikson 
and Thorfinn Karlsefne. The identifications 
proposed over fifty years ago by Rafn are in 
themselves highly probable, and the more 
they are examined, the more convincing they 
appear, which is not the case with the new 
readings of the Sagas proposed forouradoption 
by Professor Horsford. This gentleman 
asserts that he follows the course of the 
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explorers from the indications contained in 
the Sagas, until he can identify the very spot 
on which they landed, and point out the site 
of their houses, although he himself shows 
that such changes have taken place in the 
shore-line that the peninsula of Boston has 
doubled in size ; while the Charles River be- 
tween Boston and Cambridge has changed 
from a land-locked lake into a very ordinary- 
sized river. The Hop of the Icelandic dis- 
coveries might, as far as the Saga description 
is concerned, apply to many places along the 
coast of America; and has, indeed, been 
claimed for Yarmouth (Nova Scotia), for 
Boston, for Narragansett Bay—and might 
even be applied to New York Harbour. But 
taken in conjunction with the other points of 
the narrative, and especially its position not 
far south or south-east of Furdustrand (the 
outer shore of the Cape Cod peninsula), we 
think that there is no place which so well 
corresponds to the description as Narragansett 
Bay ; in fact, it might be said that there is 
no other place that corresponds at all. 

It must not be understood from the above 
that it is necessary to deny to Professor Hors- 
ford the credit of having made a discovery ; 
and every archeologist must recognise the 
value of such researches, and desire to en- 
courage him by all means to persevere in his 
investigations ; but it is not safe to assume 
that the city or seat of industry, of which he 
has apparently discovered the remains, cor- 
responds to any of the known names to which 
we are at a loss to assign an exact geographi- 
cal position : and consequently, having made 
these discoveries, he has now a further field 
of research open to him, in order to find out 
what is their true import and signification. 
In carrying out this further investigation, it 
is to be hoped that he will remember that al- 
though Boston has played an important part 
in American history, yet all American his- 
tory does not centre around Boston and its 
immediate neighbourhood. 
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Cympanum at Elstow. 


By GEorGE BAILEY. 
———_—— 


ROBABLY there are few persons 
who visit the picturesque and in- 
teresting town of Bedford who do 
not strain a point and walk also 

to Elstow, attracted thither by the fame of 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. As Stratford- 

on-Avon is to Shakespeare so is Elstow to 

Bunyan. They would like to see the house 

in which he was born ; but a glance at the 

cottage which claims to be that place is a 

disappointment, for it never could have been 

his; it must have been built long after his 
time. Nevertheless, there are simple souls 














who believe in it. I know of a man who 
has somewhere carefully wrapped up as a 
treasure a bit of the wall of this cottage, 
which was given to him by his father, who 
had been at considerable pains to extract it 
by the aid of a penknife. The same person 
told me that Bunyan’s idea of the wicket- 
gate was suggested=by that old doorway in 
the west end of the north aisle, which still 
has its original oak door and ironwork ; in 
this there is a postern-gate, through which it 
is said John Bunyan passed in and out, when, 
as a boy, he was a chorister in the fine old 
church; and there is really nothing impro- 
bable in the story. It is not, however, of 
Bunyan’s association with Elstow that I wish 
to write—engaging theme though it be, but 
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of a curious sculpture which may be seen 
over the north entrance, representing our 
Lord in majesty. He is seated within an 
aureola or vesica piscis ; the right hand is 
raised in the attitude of blessing, and the left 
supports a book—the Gospels—which rests 
on the left knee. On the right and left are 
two other seated figures, probably St. Peter 
and St. John, according to the Rev. S. R. 
Wigram, M.A., to whom we owe the interest- 
ing Chronicles of the Abbey of Elstow, The 
figure on the right is holding the keys, and 
Mr. Wigram says that there is a cruciform 
nimbus around the head of the central figure ; 
this seems to have weathered away, and the 
keys are not now easy to make out ; but this 
is doubtless a correct statement, as it agrees 
with similar representations elsewhere. If 
this beautiful old sculpture was cut in the 
latter part of the tenth century, or early in 
the eleventh, as there appears good reason to 
believe, it is not surprising that some of its 
details have suffered from the effects of time. 
When I saw it first the impression was very 
strong upon me that the style of the work 
was very much like that in that priceless and 
beautiful work the Benedictional of St. 
Ethelwold,* which I had seen at Chatsworth ; 
and on refreshing my memory of that work, 
by consulting the fine copies made of that 
manuscript in vol. xxiv. of Avcheologia, I 
feel convinced that this old stone must owe 
its origin to that period. The draperies and 
the general character of the work are almost 
identical ; it will be obvious enough if com- 
parison be made with the sketch which 
accompanies these remarks. The boss-like 
character of the right shoulder and the 
elegance of the folds and the multiplicity 
of them in the draperies are all eminently 
characteristic of Anglo-Saxon MSS. The 
semicircular arch is also another charac- 
teristic, even though this particular arch may 
not be of the same date as what it encloses. 


* This Benedictional was written for 4thelwold in 
England during the time he was Bishop of Winchester, 
between the years 963 and 984, by Godemann, who 
was afterwards Abbot of Thorney about 970. 





Discovery of the Register and 
Chartulary of the Wercers’ 
Company, Bork, 

By Rev. CHARLES KERRY. 


(Continued from p. 30, vol. xxiii. ) 
Wednesday, on the morrow of the 
Epiphany of our Lord, 1512, Mr. 
Thomas Shawe, ‘“clericus,” was 
elected master or warden of the 
Hospital for life in the room of Mr. Robert 
Wilberfosse, last master, now deceased. At 
the same time the next presentation to the 
chauntry within the s¢ hospital was given 
to John Norman, merchant, for one life 
only. 

WILLIAM WRIGHT, Master, 1513. 

Thom. Abney and Tho. Kytchen, Con- 
stables. 

John Rasyn, ) 

ohn Norman, 

we. Wylde, — 

Ric. Harbottell, 

Will. Jameson, 

Ric. Plompton, ) Masters of the 

Jacobus Thorne, Pageants. 

Rob. Makblath, 

WILLIAM WRIGHT, Master of the Guild, 





1514. 
Will. Kirke, 
John Marshall, Masters of the 
John Ellys, Pageants. 
Robt Jamys, 
Joun Norman, Master, 1515. 
Thomas Thornton and Ant. Midelton, 
Constab’. 
John Wedderall, | 
Thom. Burton, 
Will. Barker, 
Pet. Jackson, 
John Wedderall, 
Wills. Barker, 
Thom. Burton, 
Joh. Jameson, 
Members admitted : William Hey, girdler, 
“* Frater ad Preces,” etc. 
The first time this term occurs. 
Among some memoranda on the last cover 
of the volume we have : 
“Rog* Ffaver brod* at prayers res. 


| Searchers. 


Pageant Masters. 
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iijs. iiij4, and q'.,” and “John of Lye at 
p*yrs.” 

Are these the brethren who were bound 
by oath to say five Pater Nosters, five Aves, 
and a Credo daily, or forfeit half a. pound of 
wax to the hospital ? 

In the second year of John Norman’s rule 
(1516) new pageant masters were chosen, 
viz. : 

Christoph. Conyers, 
Henry Chambre, 
John Hogson, 
Ralph Harbottell. 

PauL GILLo*, Alderman, Master, 1517. 

Will. Newton, 

James Shawe, ) 

Peter Robynson, J 

Joh. Wath, 

In Paul Gillour’s second year (1518) 
Thom. Abney, Thom. Jameson, John Thom- 
son, Robt Bekkyngh*m, appear to have been 
both searchers and pageant masters. 

Tuomas BurToNn, Master, 1519. 

Ralph Langley and W™ Man, Cons?. 

Ralph Langley, 

John Ellys, 

Tho. Thornton, 

Thom. Cutte, 

John Wath, 

John Shawe, 

Ric. Cossall, 

Joh. Metcalfe, 

In Burton’s second year of office (1520) 
the officials remained the same. 

JouHN Rasync, Master, 1521. 

The number of brothers present at his 
election, thirty-five. 

John Hogeson and Christoph. Conyers, 
Const’. 

John Aldecorn, 

Ricus. Glewe, 

Christoph. Kidd, 

Robt Hall, 

The officials were the same in Rasyng’s 
second year of office. 

PETER Jackson, Alderman, Master, 1523. 

Peter Robynson and Brian Lorde, Consé’. 

John Hogeson, 
Will. Man, 
Ant. Aleyn, 
Xpof. Conyers, 

Next follow the particulars of two assess- 

ments ; the first of which was made in 1523. 


Pageant Masters. 


Searchers. 


Pageant Masters. 


Pageant Masters. 


Searchers. 


Appended to the first is the following 
memorandum : 

“M4, That Mr Jakson receved of Mt 
Norman and Mr’ Rasyn v'i, (s. in tot. : xxxvii, 
inserted underneath) whereof he paied to low 
(M*. Low) the custom’ of Hull for his labot of 
to Cornwell vj’. viij*. y' of, and so remanes 
in the hands of ye seid M* Jakson xiijs. iiij4, 

Also the seid M' Jakson of y® som aboue 
wreten to St Thomas Aynys, Knyght x‘, iiijs. 

Sm. of allowanc’, xxxv'i, and so clere” 

The Register of the guild is broken in two 
by the insertion of the Chartulary, which ex- 
tends from folio 16 to folio 147, immediately 
after the second year of Thomas Darby’s 
rule, z.¢., 1495. The register is resumed on 
folio 155, and ends on folio 165. The 
transcripts of the deeds are arranged locally 
under the headings of the streets in which 
the property lay. They are of inestimable 
value to the York topographer, genealogist, 
and historian, and ought to be published in 
extenso. 

On folio 135 is the charter of Edward III, 
dated February 16, 1358. 

On 135> another royal charter, dated June 
6, 33 Edward III. 

On folio 136 another royal charter, dated 
February 12, 1371. 

On folio 137 charter of Richard IL, 
dated February 11, 1397. 

On folio 138 charter of Henry VI., July 
12, 1430. 

On folio 147 Wills of Thom. Kirk (1446) 
and John Butterfield (1520). 

On folio 148 a receipt for certain chauntry 
revenues from Rob. Manne, collector, of all 
the rents and fermes of late belonging to the 
chauntries, guilds, etc., in Yorke and the 
neighbourhood, dated December 20, 2 
Edward VI. 

Another receipt from Rob. Watts, collector 
of chauntry rents for Arthur Dakyns, for the 
sum of £3 19s. 2d. 


“For half yeres ferme of the £ s. d. 
Trinite in Fossgate ” 3 6 8 
Sir Rafe Bulmer’s chantry 10 0 
Certain obits in Crux Church, 2 6 


Dated last day of November, Anno 
Philip (1) and Mary (2). 
On folio 148° follows the inventory of 
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goods belonging to the altars of the Hospital 
of Holy Trinity. The inventory is in Latin: 
it specifies (inter alia) : 

A chalice of silver and a paten with the 
image of the Holy Trinity therein, both 
weighing 184 ounces. 

Six vestments, one of which is powdered 
with “flour de lyce”; another of Bourd 
Alexander Rayed ; another of Blue “‘ Buke- 
syn” powdered with stars of gold; another 
of Red Burd Alexander ; another of Black 
silk powdered with birds of gold. Another 
vestment is mentioned depicted with the 
xii. Apostles. 

Two altar-cloths with two curtains of the 
Passion for time of Lent. 

A canopy with three crowns “ de auricalto ” 
with a pix of the same metal, with one 
“‘ Flameolo ” called a ‘‘ Ple’saunce,” with iiij. 
knoppes of silver and gilt (“ De auricalto,” 
probably /atten, or of some mixture made 
to resemble gold. ‘“ Flameolo,” a hollow 
metallic hand stove, probably heated by a 
small lamp within, for warming the hands of 
the priest when chilled during the celebra- 
tion). 

An image of the Holy Trinity in a taber- 
nacle. 

An image of St. Mary. 

An image of St. George. 

A table of St. Erasmus (where probably 
might be seen the principal events of his life 
depicted by small figures in low relief). 

Ornaments of the altar of St. Thomas the 
Martyr (inter alia) : 

A chalice and paten of silver gilt, weighing 
13} ounces. 

A vestment of Bourd Alexander checkered 
of white, with alb and appurtenances. 

Another vestment of red sage with ap- 
purtenances. 

Do. of red Bourd Alexander, with the 
orfray of green Bourd alisaunder (Dr. Rock 
states that Burd Alexander was a silken web 
in different coloured stripes. In Arabic, 
“bord,” to this day, means a striped cloth, 
chiefly obtained from Alexandria—hence the 
name). 

Ornaments of the altar of St. John Baptist 
(inter alia) : 

A chalice of silver gilt, with a paten of 
silver plain, weighing 15 ounces. 

A vestment of ‘‘ zalow sattan.” 


Certain altar cloths of Twyll. 

A table of the coronation (of the B.V.M.). 

A little bell. 

M4, Itm. gyfen by Elizab. Newton ij. alter 
clothes steyned wt two curtyns of the same 
to the Heghe Alter with oure Lord syttyng 
on the Raynebowe, and the coronac’on of 
oure Lady the gronde of blewe.” 

Itm. To the altar of St. Thomas the Martyr, 
a new missal. 

Itm. The chapell was thekyd iij. q@rters y* 
of lede in Ric. York tyme beying meistre. 

Itm. The table of alablaster at heghe alter 
in the chapell was made in Will. Tod tyme 
beying meistre. 

It. St John Fox gave to the chawmer of 
Seynt Thomas of Canterbury, Prest, a burden 
bed of waynscott and a bellus of waynscot 
over the bed. 

It. He beqwitt to y* hegh altar a vestment 
wt grene birdes, a messe buke ane alter cloth 
w' a white frontell, j. pare crewettis and ij. 
laton candillstyk. 

Towards the end of the volume (folio 176>) 
is a copy of the complaint of the merchants 
of the north to the king and his council 
against John Pickering, governor of the 
Fellowship of Mercers of the City of London 
(vide Stowe’s Survey of London, p. 2857). 

The burden of the complaint was that the 
seid John Pickering did set “‘ grevous and 
importable imposicyons, and chargies as it 
pleaseth hym, having no regard to their 
littell substaunce and porcyon upon the king’s 
subjects, merchants of the north; and hath 
compelled the northern merchants to exhibit 
their cloth in places where he pleases, and 
not in the places accustomed, where it might 
be most to their profit, by the which the seid 
subjects be impoverished.” And they desire 
the king by his letters missive to command 
John Pickering to cease such compulsions 
and impositions until such time as he shall 
be called before the king and his council to 
answer thereunto. 

The Royal letter is dated 1478, and is 
addressed : 

“To John Pykkeryng, oon of ye court- 
maisters of this oure Reaume hauntyng the 
parties of Fflaunders.” 

After stating the complaints preferred 
against him by the merchants of York, Hull, 
Beverley, Scarborough, and other places in 
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the north parts, it enjoins that from hence- 
forth he shall demeane and entreat the said 
mercers “‘in those parts beyond the sea with 
all favour and honesty according to the said 
ancient customs, so and in such wise as they 
have no cause to complain eftsoons ” until he 
can prove before the King and Council why 
they should not be so treated, etc. 

“Given at our palace at Westminster, 
12 November, 1478.” 

One of the last items in this most interest- 
ing and valuable MS. is the copy of a remon- 
strance sent by the merchants of York to the 
Abbot of Fountains. The writing seems to 
have been the work of the scribe who penned 
the Register in 1503, and this, no doubt, is 
about the date of the Remonstrance. 


“To ye revend ffader in god thabbot of 
ffountayns. 

“Revend fader in god, we cOmand vs to 
you where it is so yt we vnd'stond yat ye 
occupy byeng and selling lede (lead) and oy* 
marchandise as a ffree m‘chaunt contrary to 
godde¢ lawis and mans, ye beying a spiritual 
man and of religion, and so yo“occupyeng is 
grett damage and hurte to vs m'chands in 
yiez p'tiez (these parts), wherefore we will 
desire you to Sursece (cease) and leve such 
byeng and selling of m'chandise, so yt we 
have noo forder causez to complayn vs, or 
els we be disposed to complayn to my lorde 
tharchbisshop, and oy‘ of ye King’s counsell 
in yiez p'tiez for remedy than to be hadd, or 
els we porpois to complayn to ye King’s 
grace, which so to do we wold be right sory 
that ye shuld gif vs such causez of complaynt, 
desirying you, y‘fore, to surcese and leve 
such byeng and selling as ye will haue our 
lovez and servicez, and that we may have 
answer by ye bringer herof by writyng, and 
you Jhu ps've you. Writtyn at York ffirst day 
of Jun. 

“By yo" own (coy’ P) littill powers maist’ and 
feliship of merchaunds of ye Cite of York.” 


Several memoranda are scribbled on the 
last cover of the book, some of which are as 
follow : 

It. Robert Dayll intryd a Brod’ in John 
Byrkhed (time). Fine vis. viij*. res : in hand 
xx4, and xx‘, zerle (yearly). 

It. Mayd Thomas Johnson of bedell 
(Bedale) and Janet (members) res: xl. 


It. ff Robert Wylberffos, preyst, c®(?). 
(He died in 1512.) 

It. Rog’ Wylb‘fosse and Kathyn his wyff 
for xx4, 

It. John Bentam, shipman, vjs. viij4. to pay 
xx‘, in hand, and tod’ (the other) zerly eft’. 

It. Dan John Burton, abbot of Jyffes 
(Jervaulx), vis. viij’. 

It. John Leyke, shipman. 

Thomas Awmor and uxor eius in Thyrrsda 
m'n. 

S* Thomas Bottere, prior of Kyrkhame. 

My lorde abot of Bylande. 

My lorde abot of ffontuns a noder chobyll. 

Itm. Here (Harry) Atkynson and M'gyt 
(Margaret) ssor. vi’. viij4. to pay ton affe (the 
one half) in hand and tod’ ye zer eft’. 

S' Rawffe Bygode and uxor eius. 

It. Latyn to John Thomsson_ tayllzor 
y* house yt Stoubs wyffe had for vj. viij4. ye 
zer—enterd at 23 Oct. 

( Concluded.) 





Mid JPrivate Deeds amongst the 
JPublic Records. 


By W. J. Harpy, F.S.A. 
—<S>-—__— 

Sai we N YONE who gives the subject con- 
UK "| sideration will see that the numer- 
; a.Vai ous dealings of the Crown in times 
~~ past with the estates of private 
individuals and religious bodies must have 
brought among the State muniments a 
number of title-deeds of the highest value 
to the legal antiquary, the genealogist, the 
topographer, and, in a measure, to the 
historian. ‘The first volume of a calendar to 
these deeds has just been compiled by the 
officials at the Public Record Offices, and 
contains abstracts of some 5,400 deeds of all 
descriptions, and including a few wills, valu- 
able from their early date. 

Until the concentration of the national 
archives during the present reign, these 
deeds, like other public records, were 









scattered in the different repositories : some 
in the Chapter House at Westminster, some 
in the office of the Queen’s Remembrancer, 
some at the Tower, some at the Rolls 
Chapel, and some at the Land Revenue 
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Record Office. A large number, too, have 
been extricated within the last two or three 
years from the huge sacks of Chancery 
miscellanea, which are undergoing sortation. 

The calendar is not one on which an inter- 
esting review can be compiled, but it teems 
with entries of interest to the classes of 
persons before alluded to. As it possesses 
an index of names and places, these are 
easily found. 

The form in which the calendar is issued 
—as a volume by itself, well printed on 
good paper—calls for some special remark, 
because it is a decided improvement on the 
old way in which the Record Office used to 
issue its calendars, viz., as appendices to the 
Deputy Keeper’s Annual Reports. Nothing 
was more annoying to the searcher than this 
old system. A student who desired to obtain 
a complete calendar of a particular class of 
documents had frequently to purchase four or 
five of the Annual Reports to get what he 
wanted. Let us hope that all future calen- 
dars of our public records will appear in the 
form of the work under notice. 


SE 


Mut in the forty-five. 
By JOHN WRIGHT. 
(Continued from p. 37, vol. xxiii.) 
— ie 

To the Rev‘'end M* Dring att that the 

Rev'end M’ Withers in Hull. 

[York postmark. 
A copy of a L’re from one of the Royal 
Hunters Dated Blyth 9 Dec’. The van 
Guard of the Rebels marched out of Ashburn 
Saturday morn’ one o’clock the P—r with 
the main Body, at 5 the Baggage at 7 to 
Leek—At 3 in the afternoon they march’d 
from Leek to Maclesfield to the number of 
2000, I suppose they are marching back for 
Scotland, they are not 4ooo fighting men, 
and are so miserably harrassed they soon 
Disperse. 
York 12" Dec’ 1745 
Dear Sir. Nothing but lies, and flat Con- 

tradictions are stirring in this Town the 
Intelligence we have one Day never fails to 
be falsifyed the next so that as to the Point 
of News the succeeding always destroys that 


of the preceeding post. I must therefore 
only undertake to tell you the Lie of the 
Day and to give you great Caution ag' 
trusting it. We thought the Acc‘ of the 
Duke’s taking possession of Swarston Bridge 
so well attested that no Doubt cou’d be made 
of the ‘Truth of it, and yet you'll see it 
directly falsifyed by the Gazette ; And yet if 
the Acc's of this Day be true the Gazette is 
far from it—On Tuesday we had certain 
Intelligence that the Rebels were at Stopford, 
the Duke at Knotsford ; Yesterday D‘ Top- 
ham sent his Sert to Leeds and Wakefield 
who brought him three Letters expressly 
affirming that the Rebels were at Lancaster 
the Duke and his Army at Coventry—To 
Day D* Sterne has a Letter from Pulleyn 
who is at Sheffield the Contents of w** con- 
tradict the last Acc's & are in Substance as 
follows—’Tis dated Tuesday 8 at Night and 
says that two Regim's of Horse were at 
Barnsley that night. That the Marshal was 
at Wakef# on Sunday & then also—Hush at 
Leeds with four pieces of Cannon—S" R. 
Winn’s & S‘ Jn° Ramsden’s Regim® 1000 at 
Sheffield L¢ Higham’s 500 at Rotherham— 
That the Rebels behave with great Cruelty 
and Insolence since they have been oblig’d 
to return—At Stopford on Monday they shot 
a Gentleman of that Town. Plundering 
Parties were ab‘ Bakewell in the Villages 
abt 6 miles above Woodhead w* is within 
a few miles of Saddleworth neither of w is 
above 16 miles from Sheffield ; but the 
King’s Horse are so near them they must 
retreat to their main Body— They are 
retarded by the Lancashire people & the 
Duke near them—By all acc‘ they are all’d 
to pieces by long Marches. On Tuesday 
morn they heard that Body were got to Man- 
chester again but says afterw*s that the did 
not get thither till afternoon. Sheffield is 
full of Manchester and Lancashire people 
terribly frightened. He dates a 2° part of 
his Letter at 9 o’clock and says that an 
Express was just then come w™ a Pacquet 
for M. Wade, the Bearer of w°" says he came 
from Macclesfield on Monday night where 
the Bells were ringing & Quarters (or 
rather provisions) ordered for 15,000 men 
but that they always order for more than 
they have; that the People were going out 
to meet the Duke’s Army; whose Foot are 
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all mounted & one P. a King’s Messenger 
told him they wou’d be up with the Rebels 
on Tuesday night—He came from Chapel o’ 
Frith at one & parted with P. there who was 
going on for Intelligence & to watch the 
motions of the Rebels—That the Rebels 
pass’d the River Mersey upon their Repulse 
(in what manner he does not say but I sup- 
pose from the Bridge being down) at Stop- 
ford at a Shallow, and that the strong and 
able ones carried over those that were 
weaker & not able to ford or wade it, on 
their Backs. This has at present the appear- 
ance of Truth & gains Credit, and will I 
hope before morning be confirm’d and join’d 
by some more favourable Circumstances 
such as the Destruction of the whole or most 
of their Army. Yesterday’s North post in- 
form’d us that the Garrison at Carlisle is 
decreas’d almost to nothing that one man 
has hang’d himself and another broke his 
neck by endeavouring to escape over the 
walls. That the Rebels in Perthshire are 
3892 the particular Regm's of w*> that Body 
is compos’d is in the Hands of some people 
but I have not seen the List, but I hear 
Lord John Drummond comands in Chief, 
but that not above 600 of his men were 
landed. They have 15 pieces of Cannon 
besides some few Field pieces and give out 


that they are determin’d to force Stirling 
Bridge to which place M* Handasyde is 
gone to prevent their passage, not as I falsely 
told you in my last to Berwick. Last night 
the Centinel at Micklegt Bar ab‘ 9 o'clock 
was fir’d at (as he has this day sworn before 


the Lord Mayor) from the House of 
Mr’ Selby near w°* was found the wadding 
of the Gun—The men went to the House 
& insisted upon Searching but were refus’d, 
whereupon they [went be]hind the House 
and heard some voices say, we must get of 
or wfe shall s]oon be surrounded upon w% 
the man fir’d where he thought the vo[ices] 
came from & then I suppose wisely left the 
place—M* Selby was sent to today and 
declar’d he knows nothing of the matter but 
proposes to give 5! for a Discovery and there 
I imagin the Affair will end—I have just 
seen M‘ Suger who has been at the Bar to 
see the Mark which the Bullet has made in 
the wall, w°' is very conspicuous & about 

Foot from the Ground ; so that by the man’s 


Acc‘ that it whiz’d by |him] and I think 
touch’d his wig it must have been fir’d from 
a Chamber window or some place consider- 
ably higher than the Centinel. 

I hope you’l have a good Acct out ‘of 
Mickleg* to Day for I have not seen your 
Sister to Day-—My own Family is very well 
and that Part of it w is capable of rejoicing 
does so to hear that you and M' Garforth 
are well) Iam D'S’ 

Your most obliged & obed. Kinsman 

Jerom Dring. 


One Perritt a plaisterer of this Town just 
come from L* Malton’s says that the Roads 
thro’ w* the rebel Army flies is fill’d with 
dead that their Hast will not allow them to 
bury. 

(Zo be continued.) 


Sand-Desks. 
By ROBERT Barr, F.S.A. 

oe 
WAIN 1810 the Barrington School, in 
Bishop Auckland, was founded. 
In connection with it the follow- 
ing curious items are gleaned from 
an old account of Wm. Rainshaw, a well- 
known joiner, builder, and auctioneer of the 
time, a native of Bishop Auckland, and the 

father of Lady Armstrong : 


To Sand Bords with desk 13s. 
each ii we 
To 2 Rowlers for Leve!ing Sand 
To 2 Rowlers with Hancies_... 
To Leveling old Sand Bord and 
puting new edges on ae 
To a New Sand Bord 11 ft. long 
with 3 Desks we. 9 
To painting Desks _... “a 
To a Rouler with handle of oak — oo ° 
To a Rouler with handle grooved 
at end ... 3 ww. G29 


These items refer to writing in sand, 
formerly in vogue, now an obsolete practice, 
said to have been derived from the Hindoos. 
The use of it in the Barrington School was 
for the first teaching of letters. The lowest 
class, the sixth, was called the sand-class ; 
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the children had a bench behind them for 
resting, as they stood before a long desk, 
called the sand-table, about 12 feet long and 
10 inches wide, with a small rim on each 
side. On this table was put some sand, 
which, by the application of a “rowler” of 
a peculiar form, was reduced to an even 
surface, with three lines in it, to direct the 
height of the letters. A card with letter 
A was placed before the child, and the finger 
was directed by the teacher to make the 
letter in the sand, and so on from letter to 
letter, until the end of the alphabet was 
reached. The sand-table was a favourite 
plaything. At the Barrington School the 
boys were taught to sing. Thi following is 
the copy of an old account still in existence 
for pitchpipes : 

“ Reced Nov. 12th, 1810, the sum of ten 
shillings, for 4 pitchpipes for the use of the 


Barrington School Boys by me 
“W™, REAH.” 


The pipes were set to the key-note of the 
psalm which they were about to sing. 


SF 


Recent Discoveries at Test 
@Grinstead Church. 


By J. Lewis ANDRE, F.S.A. 
ceanielieaiol 


OME interesting discoveries have 
4} been made during the progress of 
the repairs now in hand at West 
Grinstead Church, Sussex, and 
which tend to prove that, although no men- 
tion is made in Domesday Book of any 
ecclesiastical edifice as then existing at West 
Grinstead, a church of considerable dimen- 
sions and dignity must have been erected 
soon after the Conquest. The present edifice 
consists of a nave and chancel, with a south 
aisle, tower and chapel, and it is now certain 
that the north wall of the nave, the south wall 
of the aisle, the lower part of the tower, and 
the east wall of the chancel, are all of Norman 
date. The north wall of the nave, having 
been stripped of its external plaster, reveals 








herring-bone masonry and two small widely- 
splayed Norman lancets ; the walling is ex- 
tremely rude in construction, there being 
nearly as much mortar as stone in its compo- 
sition. In the east wall of the chancel an 
aumbry, with circular rebated head, has been 
discovered, and an extremely curious en- 
trance to the tower stairs has been re-opened 
under a half-arch of Norman work. The 
present floor of the church and the outside 
earth rise two feet at least above the ancient 
level, and in removing part of this the sill of 
the south entrance has been laid bare, show- 
ing that the doorway was extremely long and 
narrow, resembling in this the very early 
example at Bolney, also in Sussex. The 
base-moulds of the buttresses now revealed 
show that they were weathered in a superior 
manner, fit for the best class of ecclesiastical 
buildings. On the chancel roof being de- 
nuded of its plaster, a most interesting, and 
perhaps unique, feature was brought to light. 
This consists of a wooden lever, or balance, 
fixed to an upright post rising from one of the 
collars, resembling exactly the balances used 
at old wells to draw up buckets of water, and 
such as are still employed on the Continent ; 
its use was probably to suspend the pix, 
and raise and lower it as might be required. 
On the north wall, immediately east of the 
present Perpendicular doorway, a large fresco 
of St. Christopher has been exposed, show- 
ing the saint in a river bounded by banks, 
on the dexter one of which is depicted a 
town with a church tower and spire, with 
flying buttresses, etc.; and on the sinister 
side the dwelling of the hermit, who also 
appears with his lantern, and clad in a fur 
cape. On removing the rector’s pew, the 
lower part of a plain rood-screen was re- 
vealed, with the feet of the dividing mullions 
of the upper portion still remaining; at the 
same time the rood-beam was found doing 
duty for the sill of some seats. A full 
account of these discoveries, with illustrations 
of some of the most prominent features, will 
appear in the next volume of the Sussex 
Archeological Collections. 
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bolp Cells: their Legends and 
Superstitions. 
By R. C. Hope, F.S.A., F.R.S.L. 
(Continued from p. 24, vol. xxiii.) 
YORKSHIRE. 


MOXLEY NUNNERY : ST. JOHN’S WELL. 
=m) BOUT a mile from the nunnery, at 
¥j| the corner of the wood called St. 
John’s Wood, was formerly an 
ancient building, consisting of a 
small dome of stone and brick over a spring, 
well known in the neighbourhood as “St. 
John’s Well.” There is still discernible the 
remains of a causeway leading from the 
nunnery in the direction of this well. The 
water is reported to possess medicinal pro- 
perties, and there is a large and convenient 
store cistern built on the east side, into which 
the water is admitted for the purpose of 
bathing. 

It was much resorted to in the days of 
superstition, and there are still the remains of 
stone steps for the more easy descent thereto. 
Near the mouth which admits the water into 
the bath is a large stone, called “ the wishing- 
stone,” and many a faithful kiss has this 
stone received from those who were supposed 
never to fail in experiencing the completion 
of their desires, provided the wish was de- 
livered with full devotion and confidence. 


THORPARCH : ST. HELEN'S WELL. 

It was usual for those who consulted the 
oracle at this well to make an offering there 
of a scrap of cloth. This was fastened to an 
adjoining thorn, which, being literally covered 
with pieces of rag, presented a peculiar 
appearance. 


BRAYTON: OUR LADY’S WELL, OR THE FAIRY’S 
PIN WELL. 

It was in the days of yore—a period as 
difficult to find in our chronologies as fairy- 
land in our geographies—that a buxom lass 
lived in Selby. She was but a serving-maid 
in a household, but she was good-looking, 
and attracted the notice of the lads of the 
town who were looking out for wives to pre- 
side over their households. She was a good 


girl, too, hard-working, and kept her house 
clean and in good trim, which was noticed 
by the fairies, who thought to do her a good 
turn. ‘There were many young bachelors 
who sought her hand in wedlock, some of 
whom she liked for one thing, some for 
another ; whilst she utterly rejected several, 
there remained a few from whom she was 
unable to select one upon whom to bestow 
her hand. 

In this state of indecision she one day 
strolled out for a walk, and came to Brayton 
Barf, a mile or two from Selby, an eminence 
standing solitary, and rising to a height of 
about 150 feet from the valley of the Ouse. 
Its slopes were overgrown by forest trees, 
and at the summit was a small pool of water, 
fed by a spring, which was visited by the 
young people of Selby on holiday occasions 
to drink of it, from a belief that it possessed 
some sort of virtue in love matters. 

Joan, the young lass in question, had often 
been there before, and had enjoyed looking 
on the prospect spread around. On this 
occasion she felt a singular impulse to climb 
the hill, partly perhaps to drink of the water, 
hoping that it might enable her to come to a 
right decision in the matter of her lovers. 
She scrambled up the side, through the 
thicket and briars, and in process of time 
came to a soft plateau at the top, with the 
little pool of sparkling water in the middle. 
She had been thinking of her lovers as she 
came up, the one who came uppermost in 
her thoughts being Robin the Bowyer. She 
drank of the stream, saying : 

‘Oh, good fairy of the well, present to my 
mind in a dream the image of him who is 
destined to be my husband,” and then she 
lay down and slept, and the vision appeared 
before her of Robin, dressed in festal array, 
and approaching her with a wedding-ring in 
his hand. 

Brayton Barf was at this time the abiding- 
place of a tribe of fairies, who dwelt there in 
perfect harmony and in a constant round of 
pleasurable existence. They had noticed the 
ascent of the hill by Joan, whom they knew 
as a favourable specimen of her rough and 
somewhat savage race of mortals, and they 
determined to make use of her for certain 
purposes of their own. They understood the 
value of metal implements and weapons, but 
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were not able to smelt them for their own 
use, and they had to depend upon the in- 
ferior race for such metal articles as they 
required by filching them from these mortals. 
Their principal food was honey, of which 
they could procure an exhaustless supply 
from the stores of the bees; but to their 
refined tastes this stored honey tasted some- 
what stale, and they infinitely preferred shoot- 
ing the bees, as they came home laden with 
it newly gathered, and regaling themselves 
on the rifled sweets taken fresh and luscious 
from the body of the bee. ‘The fairies may 
be said to have been in what we term the 
Stone Age, or, as it applied to them, would 
more properly be the Wood Age, for they 
shot the bees by means of bows and arrows, 
the former made of vine and other tendrils, 
and the latter consisting of sharp thorns. 
These thorn-arrows were not, however, alto- 
gether satisfactory ; they were seldom per- 
fectly straight, and shot wide of the mark, 
and frequently, when the bee was hit, the 
point of the arrow, instead of penetrating, 
was bent or broken off. 

A short time previously they had come 
into possession of a pin, which had been 
dropped near the well by some love-stricken 
maiden. ‘This they at once saw was pre- 
cisely what they wanted as arrows in the 
place of thorns, and they had matured a 
plan for obtaining a supply of them when 
Joan came opportunely in their midst, and 
they determined upon making her the 
medium. They watched her taking the 
draught of water, heard her invocation, and 
caused the vision of Robin to appear before 
her in her dream. Whilst she lay asleep on 
the hillside they anointed her eyelids with a 
magical unguent, which would cause her to 
wake up in fairyland. 

When she opened her eyes it was moon- 
light, but such a moon as she had never 
before seen or conceived of, casting as it did 
over nature a light equal in intensity to that 
of the sun; not, however, glaring, yellow, 
and dazzling, as is the wont of that luminary, 
but shedding forth a soft yet lustrous radi- 
ance of silver sheen, lighting up every object 
on which it lay with celestial beauty, and 
imparting to the spirit of the beholder a 
charming volatility and an almost irresistible 
impulse to dance and sing and rejoice in the 


mere happiness of existence. She looked 
around, and all the familiar objects in the 
neighbourhood had assumed monstrous pro- 
portions ; the hill of Brayton had become a 
mountain, and the little pool at the summit a 
iake ; the thicket had become a dense forest ; 
the cottages scattered about the plain below 
had expanded into dimensions capable of 
housing giants, and the cattle and flocks had 
developed into antediluvian monsters. But 
what surprised her the most was that she 
herself was not the Joan who lay down to 
sleep a few hours ago, but had become a 


-huge, coarse-skinned, ill-shapen monstrosity, 


more like a female ogre than anything else 
she could compare herself to. The fact was 
that she looked upon the world and herself 
with the eye of a fairy, and saw everything 
under an altogether different aspect from that 
of her ordinary mortal outlook. 

Casting her eyes around, she was still more 
surprised to see crowds of little people, 
although to her fairy eyes they appeared of 
the natural size and herself a giantess com- 
pared with them. They were a merry, 
vivacious assemblage, clustered in groups or 
going to and fro about the lake, their tiny 
voices—for her ears had not been anointed— 
sounding like the humming of insects. They 
were all gaily dressed—the gentlemen in gar- 
ments of woven, or rather plaited, fine grass, 
with interweavings of other brilliantly-coloured 
fibres, and with hats adorned with the breast- 
feathers of the robin redbreast ; the ladies in 
dresses of woven spider threads or of fine 
floss silk, embroidered with filaments of gay 
colours, or studded with sparkling little gem- 
lets, their usual head-dress being a butterfly’s 
wing, a charming finish to their costumes, 
worn as it was coquettishly on one side of 
the head. They were variously occupied, but 
all in pleasurable pursuits, and would have 
reminded a modern, could he have seen it, 
of Hyde Park and the Serpentine on a sum- 
mer’s day in June. There were cavaliers 
galloping about on grasshoppers, stopping 
occasionally to raise their hats to fair ladies 
riding in carriages of walnut shells, drawn by 
teams of two or four black beetles ; whilst 
pedestrians were lounging about ogling the 
fair passers-by, as the same class may be 
seen doing, leaning on the rails of Rotten 
Row. On the lake might be seen many a 
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laughing group sailing about in shell-boats of 
the nautilus class, and others riding about on 
the surface, seated astride harnessed stickle- 
backs. Others there were soaring aloft into 
the air on the backs of butterflies and moths ; 
many a merry circle of dancers whirled 
around, combining a kind of kiss-in-the-ring 
game along with it—and very productive of 
mirth this diversion seemed to be, judging 
from the never-ceasing bursts of laughter and 
shouts of delight. Some of them might be 
seen climbing up the flower-stems, seeking a 
period of repose and sleep among the petals 
of tulips and other cup-shaped flowers ; and 
others, after a siesta there, might be observed 
descending to join again in the sports for 
ever going on. 

Joan gazed on this scene with amazement, 
and wondered who the merrymakers might 
be. She had never seen them before, never 
heard of any such people, and concluded 
that they must either be foreigners, or that 
she—especially as the country she was so 
familiar with appeared to her under so 
strange an aspect—was under the spell of an 
enchanter. She was endeavouring to solve 
the problem, when she perceived a little 
green gentleman coming towards her. He 
bore in his hands a wand tipped with a tiny 


diamond, scintillating like a star, and girdled 
round his waist was a sash of some flimsy 
material, embroidered with what appeared to 


be small cabalistic characters. He ap- 
proached, hat in hand, and bowing with 
profound respect, said : 

“Fair denizen of the other world—prin- 
cess, it may be—who have deigned to favour 
us with your presence, will you permit me to 
approach you, and condescend to allow me 
to pay my respects by kissing your lovely 
hand ?” 

“T don’t know who you may be,” she 
replied ; “but, if it is any pleasure to you, 
you are welcome to kiss my clumsy fist. 
But you must understand that I am no prin- 
cess, but just a maiden of Selby, hard by, 
and that my hands are not lovely, but 
roughened by hard household work.” 

“Fair maiden,” continued he, impressing 
a kiss on what must have appeared to him 
her large, clumsy digits, “I swear to be your 
knight for ever. May I ask you to become 
a partaker, or at least an observer, of our 


sports >?” and she assenting, he conducted her 
with infinite grace to a spot where she could 
better observe the animated spectacle. 

“ Might I be so bold as to ask you who 
you are ?” she inquired of her cicerone. 

“We are fairies,” he replied, “and you are 
in fairyland, a spot that but few mortals are 
permitted to visit. We have observed you 
(for we often come among you, although 
unseen by mortal eye) to be a very favourable 
specimen of your race—clean, tidy, indus- 
trious, and good-tempered—and have selected 
you as our medium of communication with 
the mortals of this vicinity.” 

Several more of the fairies, seemingly of 
high and influential position, had now 
gathered round and joined in the conversa- 
tion. In the course of it they told her that 
they were aware of her predilection towards 
matrimony, and knew that several swains 
were contending for her hand, amongst 
whom she had a difficulty of choosing. 
Further, they had noticed her drinking of 
the pool, and lying down to sleep with the 
hope that the draught might cause her to see 
in a dream her future husband; and that 
they had caused the vision of Rob the Bowyer 
to appear before her, he being the best one 
to make her a good and loving husband. 

“There is no virtue whatever of that kind 
in the water at present,” said they, “but your 
simple act has inspired us with the idea of 
conferring a favour on the maidens of your 
race. We intend imbuing the water of the 
pool with a quality in the nature of a charm, 
to be brought into operation by a very easy 
process. It is that any maiden desirous of 
seeing a vision of her future husband may 
(if she be chaste and pure), by the simple 
act of dropping a sharp, well-pointed, and 
straight pin into the pool, see the face 
of the young man destined to be her hus- 
band reflected in the water, or will dream of 
him the next time she sleeps. And it is our 
wish that you may communicate this secret 
to your friends and neighbours.” 

The fairies then left her and mingled with 
the various groups of pleasure-seekers, whilst 
Joan sat pondering on the revelation made 
to her and on the promise of investing the 
spring with such a marvellous property, until 
at length she felt an irresistible fit of drowsi- 
ness come over her, and she sank back in 
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slumbers, when the fairies came and carefully 
removed all the magic ointment from her 
eyes. 

— she dreamt of Robin, as was very 
likely, after the conversation respecting him 
which she had held with the fairies. When 
she awoke the sun was just appearing over 
the eastern horizon, and the silvery moon 
had disappeared. She looked around, and 
saw that all the natural features of the land- 
scape had dwindled down again to their 
natural proportions. Brayton Barf was no 
longer a mountain, and the beautiful lake 
was again nothing more than a small pool 
or spring of water. She looked round for 
her little friends, but they had all vanished, 
not a vestige of them remaining ; grasshopper 
horses, walnut-shell chariots, shell-boats, 
sticklebacks, and butterflies had all gone, 
one thing only remaining to indicate that 
the fairies had been there—a ring distinctly 
marked on the turf of a darker tint of grass, 
such as may still be seen where the little 
folks have been gambolling in many a field 
and meadow even to the present day—which 
marked the spot where she had witnessed 
the dance under the moonlight. 

After a while she went down the hill and 
told the people of Selby of what she had 
seen, what she had been told, and of the 
gracious promise made by the fairies. Some 
believed her ; others did not ; but the young, 
marrying, thinking damsels of the town 
placed full credence in her narrative, and 
one after another went to the fairy well, 
dropped in their pins, and saw, or imagined 
they saw, the reflection of a male face in the 
water, or the vision of some eligible young 
bachelor in their dreams ; and thus the re- 
putation of the fairy well spread far and wide, 
and the fairies got an ample supply of metal 
arrows wherewith to bring down their honey- 
laden bees. In after-times an abbot of Selby, 
jealous of the influence of the fairies over the 
fair sex, whose whole allegiance he considered 
was due to the Church, went up the hill, and 
with much ceremonial exorcised the fairies, 
and re-christened the pool the “ Well of Our 
Lady”; but the young damsels continued 
their faith in the fairies, as they do even 
now to some extent, as pins are still fre- 
quently dropped in the water, which is eagerly 
scanned for the lineaments of the wished-for 





swain. It remains only to add that Joan 
and Rob were soon after united in the bonds 
of wedlock, had a numerous progeny, and 
lived happily together to their lives’ end.— 
Leeds Mercury Supplement. 


Another Version, 


Brayton Barf is a solitary hill, but little 
more than a mile south-west of Selby. It is 
a very conspicuous object, rising to a height 
of some 150 feet above the surrounding flat- 
ness of the Vale of Ouse, and extends 
the view to the towers of York, to the hills 
of North Lincolnshire, the Yorkshire Wolds, 
and the western range up to Pomfret and 
Leeds. The hill is now nude, but until some 
thirty years ago it was covered with timber, 
which was one of the last relics of the original 
wood, extending to the brink of the Ouse, 
into which Abbot Benedict cut when he 
started the Abbey of Selby. It is a circum- 
stance of singularity that on the crest of this 
hill there is a pit or well in which water is 
found, but the fluid is never of the most 
tempting quality; what it would be if the 
well were properly cleansed I cannot say. It 
is variously called “Lady Pin Well” and 
“Our Lady’s Well”; and it has been a 
custom from time immemorial for those who 
visited that well to drop a pin or coin therein 
to propitiate Our Lady or the fairies. The 
custom is a remarkable survival of extreme 
antiquity ; and it is not the least curious 
feature of its history that, notwithstanding 
the interposition of Our Lady, the fairies 
still remain the presiding deities, as they are 
likely now to continue. The origin of the 
complex title of our well at Brayton seems 
to be found in the piety either of one of the 
olden vicars of Brayton, or in one of the 
abbots of Selby, who were owners of the 
Barf. The superstitious peasantry, while 
traversing the monks’ wood for windfall fire- 
wood, and occasionally, no doubt, for a bit 
of poaching, would cast their pin into the 
well under the impulse of their wish, and so 
transmit the legend to their children. The 
monk, seeing beauty and piety in the simple 
custom, and wishful at the same time to 
remove the pagan superstition in favour of 
his own creed, substituted Our Lady for the 
fairies in the name of the well, and so gave 
to the object of his own intense adoration 
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the blind and soulless devotion that had for 
sO many centuries flowed in another channel. 
And yet how little have his efforts succeeded, 
for though he has added the name of Our 
Lady, he has not destroyed the tradition of 
the fairies. 


MINCHMORE : CHEESEWELL, 


A copious fountain upon the ridge of 
Minchmore, called the Cheesewell, is sup- 
posed to be sacred to these fanciful spirits, 
and it was customary to propitiate them by 
throwing in something upon passing it. A 
pin was the usual oblation, and the ceremony 
is still sometimes practised, though rather in 
jest than in earnest. 


SCARBOROUGH : OUR LADY’S WELL. 


The well, which may still be seen on the 
Castle Hill, near the ruins of the old Castle 
Chapel dedicated to the Virgin, is partially 
covered with a possibly useful, though hideous- 
looking pump. Medicinal properties were 
formerly ascribed to the waters of this well 
by the faithful. 


HILDENLEY : ST. HILDA’S WELL. 


There is a holy well at this place dedi- 
cated to St. Hilda. Tradition says that the 
monks, in the journeys between Whitby 
Abbey and Kirkham Abbey, always made 
this well one of their resting-places. On 
Ascension Day the children of the neigh- 
bourhood assemble here carrying bottles 
(containing pieces of liquorice), which they 
fill at the well. Hence Ascension Day is 
frequently termed Spanish-water Day. 


FLAMBOROUGH. 


Near Flamborough is a circular hole, re- 
sembling a dry pond, in which a Flambro’ 
girl committed suicide. It is believed that 
anyone bold enough to run nine times round 
this place will see Jenny’s spirit come out, 
dressed in white; but no one yet has been 
bold enough to venture more than eight 
times, for then Jenny’s spirit called out— 

‘* Ah’ll tee on me bonnet, 
An’ put on me shoe, 


An’ if thoo’s nut off, 
Ah’ll seean catch thoo !” 


A farmer, some years ago, galloped round it 

on horseback, and Jenny did come out, to 

the great terror of the farmer, who put spurs 
VOL. XXIII. 


to his horse and galloped off as fast as he 
could, the spirit after him. Just on entering 
the village the spirit, for some reason un- 
known, declined to proceed farther, but bit 
a piece clean out of the horse’s flank, and 
the old mare had a white patch there to her 
dying day.—Nicholson’s Folk Lore of East 
Yorkshire, page 81. 


WITTON : CAST-AWAY WELL. 


Almost at the top of the fell is a beautiful 
spring called ‘“Cast-away Well” and a 
grotto. 

ST. DIANA’S WELL. 

There is another well here known as 
St. Diana’s, which is supposed to be a 
memorial of Roman Paganism. The foun- 
tain is considered so pure that a very old 
rhyme is still current : 

“Whoever eats Hammer nuts and drinks Diana’s 
water” (pronounced watter) 

“Will never leave Witton while he’s a rag or tatter.” 

The Hammer woods contain excellent nuts, 

and the Witton people are proverbial for 

their attachment to their native place. 


THRESHFIELD NEAR LINTON, IN CRAVEN: OUR 
LADY'S WELL. 

There is a well here honoured with the 
above title, which is looked upon as being 
a sure and certain place of safety from all 
supernatural visitants. 


JProceedings and jPublications of 
Archeological Societies. 


[ Though the Editor takes the responsibility for the form 
in which these notes appear, they are all specially con- 
tributed to the ** Antiquary,” and are, in the first 
instance, supplied by accredited correspondents of the 
different districts.} 


AT the ballot for the Society OF ANTIQUARIES, on 
January 8, two candidates of great but very different 
repute in the world of letters were elected Fellows, 
Rev. Augustus Jessopp, D.D., and Mr. Henry Rider 
Haggard. 

At the meeting of the Society on January 15, there 
were the following papers and exhibits: “ Fifteenth 
Century Knife from the Thames,” by Mr, W. G. 
Thorpe ; ‘‘ Brass of a Lady recently found at Gedney,” 
by Mr. W. E. Foster; ‘‘A remarkable piece of 
pottery and other objects from Revesley Church, 
Lincolnshire,” by Right Hon. E. Stanhope; and 
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‘Report as Local Secretary for Cumberland,” by 
the indefatigable Chancellor Ferguson. , 


BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.-—Wednes- 
day, January 7, Mr. J. W. Grover, F.S.A., in the chair. 
Mr. Lindley reported the discovery of two stone 
bowls, which have recently been found at Ancaster. 
They are circular in form, and have been mistaken 
for quern stones. Their moulded faces and the 
absence of the holes for grinding show that they had 
not been so used. They were probably bowls for 
receiving offerings. Mr. Bodger exhibited a curious 
series of antiquities, many of which were dug up at 
Eastgate, Peterborough. Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., 
exhibited impressions of a great many early seals, 
among which was one of a royal seal of Edward II. 
for marking bales of wool in Essex. Mr. Mac- 
michael described a large quantity of relics of Old 
London, which have just been found in Copthall 
Avenue, one of the most curious being a Roman nail, 
18 inches in length. Mr. George Payne, F.S.A., 
described a remarkable Dene Hole which has just 
been discovered at Plumstead, Kent, in the field in 
which a Roman sarcophagus was found a few months 
ago. It has been thoroughly cleared out by Mr. 
Dawson, the proprietor, and it proves to be 60 feet in 
kngth. An enormous quantity of bones of animals, 
and a few human bones, were found. The age of the 
excavation proves to be Roman, or earlier, since 
Roman pottery was discovered. A paper was then 
read by Mr. Payne on “ Mr. Henry Durden’s Collec- 
tions of Antiquities preserved at Blandford, Dorset.” 
It consists almost entirely of objects found in the 
locality, there being fifty ancient British urns, dis- 
covered in tumuli. Some of these are of curious 
form, and one has a cross on the base inside. The 
objects of Roman date are about 1,000 in number. A 
large number of drawings of the articles were ex- 
hibited, and Mr. Payne reported the intention of the 
owner to publish them. The second paper was by 
Mr. Carmichael, and had for its subject the signs of 
the old trading houses of London, western portion. 
Their history was treated in an exhaustive manner. 


The annual general meeting of the RoyAL SOCIETY 
OF ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND was held on January 13 
in the Lecture Hall of the Royal Dublin Society’s 
House, Dublin. The Rev. J. F. M. Ffrench exhibited 
and described flint and stone celts found in counties 
Carlow and Kildare. The Rev. Richard Plummer 
also exhibited three gold fibulz, a gold bracelet, and 
a bronze celt found in the county Cavan. The 
following papers were submitted: ‘‘A Map of the 
Surroundings of the Cathedral Church of St. Patrick 
de Insula, Dublin, in and previous to the Eighteenth 
Century,” by Mr. Thomas Drew, R.H.A.—‘‘ The 
Water Supply of Ancient Dublin,” by Mr. Henry F. 
Berry, M.A.—‘‘ On some Ogham Inscriptions recently 
discovered at Ballyknock, in the Barony of Kinata- 
loon, County Cork,” by Very Rev. Canon Edmond 
Barry, P.P., M.R.I.A.—The Geraldines of the County 
Kilkenny,” by Mr. G. D. Burtchaell, M.A., M.R.LA. 
—‘* Description of the Stone-roofed Building called 
St. Patrick’s Chapel, at Ardross, in the County 
Kildare,” by Lord Walter FitzGerald, M.R.I.A.— 
“‘ Housekeeping in Medizeval Dublin, as illustrated by 


the Account Rolls of the Priory of the Holy Trinity,” 
by Mr. James Mills. — The Normans in Thomond ” 
(concluded), by Mr. T. J. Westropp, M.A. 

On January 14 the society visited the New 
Museum of Science and Art, in Kildare Street, and 
inspected the objects of antiquity exhibited there. 
Afterwards a visit was paid to the City Hall, where 
the charters and other ancient municipal documents 
of the City of Dublin were inspected, by kind permis- 
sion of the Finance and Leases Committee of the 
Corporation. Mr. J. L. Robinson, A.R.H.A., T.C., 
one of the hon. provincial secretaries for Leinster, con- 
ducted the party. 

2% 
At the December meeting of the SocIETY OF ANTI- 
QUARIES OF NEWCASILE-ON-TYNE, the secretary 
read a Jetter from the Rev. Anchor Thompson, master 
of the Virgin Mary Hospital, Newcastle, in which he 
said the society was ‘‘at liberty to print the docu- 
ments of the V. M. hospital.” 

Mr. Boyle read his ‘*‘ Notes on Dr. Hunter’s copy 
of Bourne’s History of Newcastle, with a catalogue of 
its manuscript contents.” In conclusion he said he 
hoped before long the society would see its way to 
print by subscription or otherwise the whole of the 
papers in the volume relating to Newcastle and 
Gateshead, many of which are of absorbing interest. 
He thought they would make a volume of about 200 
pages. To give it some measure of completeness, 
however, all other documents relating to Newcastle 
and Gateshead, which may be found in other MSS. of 
Hunter, with those of Randal, Mickleton and Spear- 
man might be included. These would probably re- 
quire from 50 to 100 pages additional. It would, he 
felt sure, be the most valuable collection relating to 
the history of Newcastle which had ever been printed 
since the days of Brand. Circulars might be issued 
asking for subscriptions towards the cost and for 
subscriptions for copies. 

The secretary also exhibited the squeeze of the 
fragment ofa Roman inscribed slab recently discovered 
at Cilurnum, but out of which no meaning can be 
obtained owing to its fragmentary condition, 

mY 


The seventh of the annual volumes of the transactions 
of the LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN 
SoclIETy has reached us, and is a fine well-indexed 
volume of 365 octavo pages, edited by Mr. Charles 
W. Sutton. As a rule, there can be no doubt that 
local publishing societies should adhere closely to 
their own localities, but the annual address may fairly 
claim to be an exception, and when a society is 
fortunate enough to secure for such an address so 
profound a scholar as Professor Sayce, it would be 
downright sinful not to give the members the advan- 
tage of preserving his words. Professor Sayce’s 
lecture on “ Letters from Syria and Palestine before 
the Age of Moses,” is a fascinating account of the 
marvellous discovery of the tablet archives of Egypt 
that are of such great value in what is termed ‘‘the 
higher criticism” of the Holy Scriptures. Mr. Henry 
Thomas Crofton gives a paper on early “ Lancashire 
and Cheshire Coal Mining Records,” whérein a great 
variety of facts have been collected with rare industry. 
We do not think that Mr. Crofton has seen the 
interesting Parliamentary papers with regard to the 
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coal trade issued in 1800. Dr. Renoud, F.S.A., 
examines the contents of a manuscript list of the 
suppressed Religious Houses, and concludes with a 
biographical and genealogical account of Thomas 
Legh, one of the two notorious and infamous “ visi- 
tors” of these houses. It will require a far cleverer 
man than Dr. Renoud to effect a whitewashing of 
this “mean person” as Ambassador Chapuis rightly 
termed him, and we should not think that the old 
family of the Leghs will be proud of the connection 
that Dr. Renoud establishes. If not ‘‘mean” in 
birth, it adds all the deeper dye to Thomas Legh’s 
conduct. A short but valuable paper by Mr. George 
Esdaile deals with ‘“ Evidences of Christianity in the 
Northern Counties of England in the Fourth Cen- 
tury.” Another Romano-British paper is the “ Di 
Veteres” of Dr. Colley March. Mr. Axon writes on 
‘* An Irish Analogue of Nixon’s Cheshire Prophecy,” 
and Mr. Sutton on ‘‘ Richard Heyrick and Richard 
Hollinworth.” Mr. Earwaker, F.S.A., contributes 
the ‘‘ Diary of one of the Constables of Manchester in 
1745, forming yet another item towards the true 
history of the last of the Stuart risings, a history which 
has not yet been written. Dr. Colley Marsh has an 
ingenious and well illustrated paper on ‘*‘ The Mean- 
ing of Ornament ; or, its Archeology and Psychology.” 
Mr. Axon gives an account of “The Bayley Family 
of Manchester and Hope,” and Mr. Heathcote writes 
briefly on ‘‘ Ribchester.” The account of the pro- 
ceedings of the society, both by way of excursion and 
sessional meetings, concludes a volume which will 
compare most favourably with the corresponding 
issues of any of our provincial societies. The only 
thing that perhaps should be omitted from these 
pages, as it is not a comic journal, is the allegorical 
plate styled “An Antiquarian Emblem,” opposite 
page 304. But the marvellous muddle of architecture, 
the extraordinary perspective, the unhappy position of 
the bare-legged old gentleman in the foreground, with 
a skull and big folio volume resting on his stomach, 
and the labelling of the whole, on an impossible arch 
over the old gentleman’s head, “Lancashire and 
Cheshire Antiquarian Society,” fill us with feelings of 
envy at the boldness of the editor who could bind up 
such a picture, and at the audacity of the artist who 
could thus dare to poke fun at his colleagues ! 


25 
At the last meeting of the CLIFTON ANTIQUARIAN 
CLuB an interesting paper on ‘‘Some Ancient 
Egyptian Methods of Working and Polishing Stone” 
was read by Mr. Francis Fox Tuckett, illustrated by 


specimens, drawings, etc. Some Roman copper coins 
from Failand Hill, near Bristol, dating from Nero 
to Severus Alexander (A.D. 54-235) were exhibited 
by Colonel Bramble; also eight silver groats of 
Henry VIII., found many years since at Long Ashton, 
with a considerable hoard of the same reign. These 
were of various types, including the ‘‘ York groat” 
with the initials of Cardinal Wolsey. Colonel Bramble 
also showed an old vase of pewter, 54 inches high, 
which had been found lately in pulling down an old 
house in Bristol. This bore on the lip the initials 
W. H. (within a circle), doubtless those of the maker. 
The same initials are found on some pewter pieces in 
Leicestershire, dated by the Rev. A. Trollope “ c#rca 
1655," which is doubtless about the date of the 
Bristol vase. Who was W. H.? 


The second annual report of the PLAINSONG AND 
MEDI4VAL Music Sociery has been issued. 

“ The Musical Notation of the Middle Ages,” which 
was issued gratis to members for the year ending 
October 31, 1889, met with a reception on the Conti- 
nent so favourable that the deficit resulting from its 
publication only amounted to £21 19s. 11d. There 
are only a few copies out of the limited edition still 
unsold. They may be obtained by new members at 
half-price, viz., 12s. 6d. per copy. 

The publication to be issued to members for the 
past year will consist of Madrigals by English com- 
posers of the latter part of the fifteenth century, with 
some songs of the same date for which accompani- 
ments have been arranged by Dr. C. W. Pearce. 
The Madrigals will be printed both in the original 
and in modern notation. The volume will be pub- 
lished at 25s. net, but will be issued at half-price to 
new members. A Mass composed by Saint Dunstan 
will also shortly be issued, both in Latin and 
English. 

A lecture by Mr. W. S. Rockstro on the “¢ Technical 
Basis of Plain Chant and its Contrapuntal Treatment 
by the Great Masters of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Centuries,” was delivered at the Marlborough Rooms 
on February 15 last, before a large and appreciative 
audience, and was published 2 ex¢enso in the Musical 
Standard of March 8 and 15, 1890. 

The hon. secretary of this excellent but too little 
appreciated society is Mr. H. B. Briggs, 14, West- 
bourne Terrace Road, W. 

~ 4 28 
The Kenr ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY’s summer 
Congress is to be held at West Malling this year. 
The remains of the old abbey there, and Gundulf’s 
remarkable Norman tower, called St. Leonard’s, will 
be visited. The route for the excursion is not yet 
finally decided on, but probably Leybourne, Ryarsh 
and Birling will be visited, and perhaps also Offham 
and East Malling. 
% 6 8 
At the annual meeting of the CyMMRODORION 
Society, held in the library, Chancery Lane, on 
December 17, Mr. Willis Bund, F.S.A., delivered a 
most able lecture on ‘‘ The True Objects of Welsh 
Archeology.” The following are the two points that 
Mr. Bund specially impressed on the members, 
according to the full account given in the Oswestry 
Advertiser: Mr. Bund hoped it would not be imperti- 
nent on his part to state that it would be a great help 
if the Cymmrodorion Society would try to organise 
systematic working on the various points of Welsh 
archzeology to which he had called attention. To 
two points its attention might be specially directed, 
both of the utmost importance, and without which 
little good can really be done. The one is the 
establishment of a National Welsh Museum, the other 
the establishment of a National Welsh Library. By 
way ofa practical suggestion Mr. Bund pointed out that 
pressure should be brought to bear on the British 
Museum authorities to place all the various antiquities 
from Wales that are at present scattered about the 
collections in one room, and to provide a Welsh room 
in the library, or if this cannot be done, to provide a 
separate catalogue of all books, MSS., and documents 
relating to Wales in the Museum, Another thing 
G2 
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urgently required in the interests of Welsh arche- 
ology is an Archeological Survey of Wales, in which 
should be mentioned every carthwork, maenhir, 
camp, cairn, and all the contents of private collec- 
tions. This would to some extent prevent the whole- 
sale destruction of ancient monuments now going on. 
Out of the fragments that are left Welsh antiquaries 
have to reconstruct the history of early Wales. The 
task is no easy one, but by a careful comparison of 
each fragment, however insignificant, it is far from an 
impossible one, particularly to any student who has no 
special end in view, no direct purpose to serve, and 
who cares not what may be the result of his work on 
present theories or existing history, whose only object 
is to ascertain ‘‘Y gwir, yr holl wir, a dim ond y 
gwir.” 

The UrrerR Norwoop ATHENUM has printed for 
its members, under the editorship of Mr. W. Pope, 
hon. sec., an account of the summer excursions of the 
society during 1890. The first excursion was on 
April 19, to Petersham, Ham, Richmond, and 
Twickenham. In the following month the members 
visited Feltham and Bedfont, and on a later occasion, 
under the leadership of Rev. Lord Victor Seymour, 
rector of Carshalton, Windsor and Eton. His lord- 
ship’s paper is a good summary of the chief points of 
interest in England’s greatest castle. On May 31 the 
society travelled into Kent to visit the remarkable 
and well-preserved rude-stone monument called Kit’s 
Cotty House. The iron railing round it was placed 
there in consequence of the ‘* Ancient Monuments 
Act,” which has certainly effected some, though far 
too little good. Mr. Samuel Bowyer here read a 
good paper. On June 14 Winchester was the centre 
of attraction. Panshanger was visited on June 20, 
under the guidance of Mr. Charles Quilter. In July 
excursions were made to Lexden and Colchester, and 
to Egham, Cooper’s Hill, and Englefield Green. 
The excursion on August 30, to Bramber, Steyning 
and Henfield produced to our mind the best of the 
reported papers, by Mr. Stanley. In his interesting 
account of the old church of Steyning, he refers to “ two 
stones with incised crosses of very rude and archaic 
character” that used to be in the rockwork of the 
vicarage, but have recently been removed to another 
garden by the niece of the late vicar. They were dug 
up to the west of the present church, and certainly 
ought to be restored to the church to which they 
belong. On September 6 Mr. Pope had the permis- 
sion of the Marquis of Salisbury to conduct the mem- 
bers over Hatfield House, and read an excellent 
paper on the “Cecils.” A woodcut of Queen Anne’s 
cradle at Hatfield appears on page 70. Three other 
excursions, to Bellagio and Lingfield, to Gatton Park 
and Merstham, and to Godalming and Charterhouse 
School, concluded the year’s work. The members may 
be congratulated on the knowledge they must have 
gained of old England round the Metropolis, and also 
on the readable form in which this memorial of their 
trips is arranged. 

25 


On Wednesday, January 14, a meeting was held of 
the St. PAUL’s ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY at the 
Chapter House, St. Paul’s, when a paper was read by 
Mr. Edward J. Tarver, F.S.A., on “ Screens.” 


Literary @ossip for 
Archeeologists. 


Dr. SCHLIEMANN, whose sudden death all Europe 
deplores, has left in the press an essay written in 
conjunction with Dr. Doerpfeld, in which he answers 
the objections raised by Boetticher against the value and 
meaning of his discoveries in the Troad. In this 
purpose he is helped by his most recent researches, 

* * * 

At the fiftieth anniversary of Winkelmann in last 
December, the Archzological Society of Berlin pub- 
lished their annual programme. It contains original 
articles by Professor Robert on ‘*‘ Homeric Vases” 
(embracing all examples known) ; by Dr. Winter on 
‘“‘ A Type of Neo-Attic Reliefs ;” and two ‘‘ Essays ” 
by Professor Furtwangler. 

* * % 

The German Archeological Institute will shortly 
publish a volume of plates as companion to their 
Monumenti Inediti, issued by the Roman Section. 

% * * 

Dr. Orsi will shortly publish in the Bzdlletino di 
Paletnologia, directed by Professor Pigorini, a series 
of important discoveries relative to the ancient Siculi, 
with traces of Mycenzean civilization, illustrated by 
numerous plates. 

* * * 

Dr. Huelsen, second secretary of the German 
Bunsen Institute at Rome, has published, in collabora- 
tion with Captain Lindner, a topographical essay on 
the much-discussed locality of the battle between the 
Gauls and Romans on the river Allia. 


* * * 

Messrs. A. Asher and Co., of Berlin, and Bedford 
Street, Covent Garden, are offering for sale the grand 
large folio work on the Monuments of Ancient 
Mexican Art, by Dr. Antonio Pefiafiel, published by 
order of the Minister of Public Works under President 
General Porfirio Diaz. It consists of a volume of 
text, 358 pages, in Spanish, French, and English, 
together with two portfolios containing 318 plates, 
176 of which are coloured. Only ninety-seven copies 
are in the market, so that the heavy price of £45 is 
not excessive. 


* * * 

The committee on publications of the Grolier Club 
(U.S.) announces the early publication of Milton’s 
Areopagitica, with a critical introduction written 
specially for the club by the Hon. James Russell 
Lowell. This work will be a fitting supplement to 
the first publication of the club, 4 Decree of Starre 
Chamber. The text has been reprinted from the 
original edition, great care having been taken to pre- 
serve Milton’s orthography; a fact, as Mr. Lowell 
has pointed out in one of his letters to the committee, 
of great importance to the students of Milton’s poetry. 
The work will be printed by the De Vinne Press, in 
cap octavo form, from large Elzevir type with rule 
borders, in old English style. The title page will be 
a typographical imitation of the style of the original. 
An etched portrait of Milton, after the original en- 
graving by Faithorne, accompanies the volume. 














The Rev. W. Howard Frere has in hand the com- 
pilation of a catalogue of all medizval MS. music in 
the United Kingdom. Communications respecting 
interesting and unknown MSS. should be addressed 
to him at 24, High Street, Stepney. 


* * * 


Mr. C. Wise, the author of Zhe Montagues of 
Boughton, has in the press an important work on 
Rockingham Castle and the Watsons of Rockingham, 
with curious original letters, wills, inventories, and 
other interesting family documents. It will be pub- 
lished by Mr. Elliot Stock. Price to subscribers 15s. 


* % * 


Mr. G. U. Selway has in course of preparation 
Notes on the adjoining Parishes of Cramond and 
Dalmeny, profusely illustrated, which will form a 
companion volume to the nicely got-up and recently 
issued Aid-Lothian Village. The publishers are 
Messrs. George Waterston and Sons, of Edin- 
burgh. 

*% * * 


The Town Book of Belfast, comprising the original 
records of the Corporation from 1613 to 1816, is being 
edited by Mr. Robert Young, B.A. (hon. secretary of 
the Belfast Natural History and Philosophical Society), 
a gentleman well qualified for the important and most 
laborious task he has undertaken. The volume has 
been for some time in preparation ; but, judging by 
the advance sheets, it is not by any means suffering 
thereby. Valuable additional items of information 
have been cropping up, more illustrations, both old 
and new, are being secured, and everything connected 
for so far with its publication indicates that it will 
form one of the most valuable contributions to the 


history not only of Belfast, but also of the noteworthy 
portions of the adjoining counties, which has yet been 


issued. This work will shortly be published by 
Messrs, Marcus Ward and Co. 


* * * 


Messrs. A. Brown and Sons, Hull, will publish at 
an early date a volume entitled Bygone Lincolnshire, 
edited by Mr. William Andrews, secretary of the Hull 
Literary Club. Several able authors are amongst the 
contributors, and a number of illustrations will add 
interest to the volume. 


* * * 


The Rev. J. R. Boyle, F.S.A., has written for 
Mr. Walter Scott, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, a Guzde to 
the County of Durham. Mr. Boyle is a tireless 
worker, and producer of some welcome contributions to 
the literature of the North of England. 


* * x 


In a few days Simpkin, Marshall and Co. will pub- 
lish Yorkshire Battles, by Mr. Edward Lamplough, a 
favourably known local author. 


SF 
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Reviews aud Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 


A Mip-LoTHIAN VILLAGE: NOTES ON THE VILLAGE 
AND PARISH OF CORSTORPHINE. By G. Upton 
Selway. George Waterston and Sons, Edin- 
burgh. Small 4to., pp. 42. Illustrated with 
seventy pen-and-ink drawings. Price 6s. 

We have nothing but praise for Mr. Selway’s 
charming and numerous illustrations of the parish of 
Corstorphine, particularly for the smaller ones given 
in the text. It is seldom that a small country parish 
is so fortunate as to possess so many diverse details 
worthy of reproduction, and at the same time to 
secure the services of a pen so capable as that of Mr. 
Selway. The ruins of Corstorphine Castle, the fine 
old collegiate church of St. John the Baptist, with its 
piscinas, hourglass, sundial, and Forester monuments ; 
the gateway, old stairs, and fireplace of Arundel 
House ; and the various picturesque details of Gogar 
House, Old Ravelston House, Saughton House, and 
the Beacon Tower are given with much fidelity, and 
for the most part with some real artistic power. We 
cannot, however, praise in like manner the letter- 
press. <A variety of interesting circumstances in con- 
nection with this historic parish are altogether omitted, 
or are told imperfectly. Mr. Selway’s ecclesiology is 
decidedly shaky ; he would have done well to have 
secured the revision of his account of the church by 
some competent friend; the descriptions of some of 
the parts are very funny, and we doubt if such a mess 
was ever before made of an old Latin inscription as is 
the case with that given on page 11. There are 
several useful maps, but there is no index; nor can 
we see any advantage to the volume from the Rev. 
Dr. Taylor’s two pages of preface. 


ee * © 
THE STRIFE OF THE ROSES, AND DAYS OF THE 
Tupors IN THE WEsT. By W. H. Hamilton 
Rogers, F.S.A. James G. Commin, Exeter. 
8vo., pp. 212, with thirty full-page illustrations. 
Price 12s, 6d. 

This is the happy title of a happily-conceived and 
pleasantly executed book. It is but seldom that one 
literary success is so speedily followed by another, but 
it is difficult to say which is the best of Mr. Hamilton 
Rogers’ companion volumes Memorials of the West, 
or Strife of the Roses. Both are, of their sort, charm- 
ing. But we are now writing only of the last issued 
book. The plan of it is as follows. It is divided 
into seven sections. The first, under the title ‘‘ Our 
Steward of Household,” treats of Robert, Lord 
Willoughby de Broke, K.G. ; the second “ Extinct for 
the White Rose,” of William, Lord Bonville, K.G. ; 
the third ‘‘ Under the Hoof of the White Boar,” of 
Henry Stafford, second Duke of Buckingham, K.G. ; 
the fourth “ Unpoised at Bosworth,” of John, Lord 
Cheney, K.G. ; the fifth “ With the Silver Hand,” 
Stafford of Suthwyk, Archbishop and Earl; the 
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sixth ‘* They did Cast Him,” of Sir Thomas Arun- 
dell, K.B. ; and the seventh “ Of the Imperial Line,” 
of Theodoro Paleologus. Each subject is so treated, 
the monumental remains and their surroundings being 
clearly described, and then linked with the events in 
which the originals of the effigies took part, as to form 
striking ‘and vivid pictures of the stirring periods in 
which these heroes and heroines lived. We have 
read with care far the greater number of the family 
and local histories that have been issued during the 
past quarter of a century ; we know how wearisome, 
ave to a very select few, the genealogy and monu- 
n.ental description of even England’s great ones can 
be made, and therefore we can the more appreciate a 
book like the present, of which it may be safely said 
that there is not a dry page, nay, scarcely a paragraph, 
from cover to cover. Mr. Hamilton Rogers possesses 
the rare art of imparting life and interest to all that 
he describes, whether it be the details of a village 
church and its surrounding scenery, or the historic 
incidents and family events with which the mesh of 
the life of his characters was interwoven. Polished as 
the style often is, there is no undue glossiness, and no 
perceptible reaching after effect. It is sometimes 
almost enervating to think of the number of volumes 
that have at different times passed through our hands, 
and it is but rarely that the jaded critic, save to spare 
himself from labour, longs to quote. But with these 
pages before us, a positive yearning to copy out many 
a descriptive passage has seized us again and again. 
We yield to the inexorable fate of limited space, and 
give but a single brief passage, taken almost at 
random from a crowd of possible quotations, Writ- 
ing of the baptism of the infant John Bonville, in the 
little church of Shute after vespers, on the last day of 
August, 1393, and of the godfathers, the Abbot of 
Newenham, and Sir William Bonville, the former 
offering to the child a silver gilt cup heaped up with 
shillings, and the latter endowing his grandson with 
200 out of the 400 lambs of that season, which the 
bailiff of one of his Somerset manors had told him, 
almost at the moment of the christening, was the 
result of the autumn gathering—speaking of these 
picturesque incidents, Mr. Hamilton Rogers says: 
**Poor child! The lambs bleating outside, and the 
glittering gift: cup—‘ the most beautiful they had ever 
beheld ’—and filled with silver pieces! The costly 
christening vessels and flaming torches, the Abbot in 
his robes, the knights and ladies in their splendid 
apparel, the clustering parishioners gathered round, 
curiously and respectfully to witness the baptism of 
the heir, and the solemn evening twilight softly steal- 
ing through the casements of the Jittle sanctuary. 
What a suggestive picture of country wealth and 
peace thus surrounding the first hours of the child, 
and what a contrast to the scene that was destined to 
environ that child’s last hours, of whose bitterness, 
what seer, had he been then present, would have been 
bold enough to predicate? When crushed by misfor- 
tune, his son and grandson having fallen by the 
sword before his eyes a few weeks previously, and 
although bowed by age, yet still attracted by the 
glamour of the deadly conflict—far away from these 
happy precincts, with a captive king in his keeping as 
a ransom, but powerless to save him—he stood an 
unfriended prisoner alone in the hands of a relentless 





enemy, surrounded by the ghastly wrecks of a battle- 
field, and then hastily perished amid the ghastlier 
paraphernalia at the scaffold, the axe and block, the 
executioner in his mask and the jeering soldiery. 
With what boundless mercy are the ultimate issues of 
these lives of ours hidden from us !” 

It is not surprising to find that a writer to whom 
such paragraphs as these seem to come with natural 
readiness, has, at all events, the germs of a true poet. 
Scattered throughout the pages are several brief 
original poems that fit in admirably with the particular 
subject, and though animated by an earnest religious 
devotion, are quite free from any mawkish sentimen- 
tality. The sonnet on Salisbury Spire a poet of fame 
might envy, whilst the verses on “ The Message of the 
Cross,” and on ‘‘ The Five Wounds” seem to be the 
breath of a high-minded, gifted Christian soul. The 
illustrations are numerous and good. They chiefly 
consist of careful lithographs of various tombs and 
effigies, but the frontispiece is a beautiful etching of a 
glade in Old Shute Park, and at the end, immediately 
before the index, comes a portrait of the writer. 
There is an originality about the book right through, 
which is shown even in this arrangement of the 
plates. Are we not sometimes annoyed and take a 
prejudice against some volume, in which the perhaps 
commonplace features of the author stare at us from 
the opposite side of the title-page? But we doubt if 
any reader of these leaves will be otherwise than glad 
to look upon the pleasant features of this pleasant 
writer as he closes the volume. 


e 8S 


THE EXEMPLA} OR, ILLUSTRATIVE STORIES FROM 
THE SERMONES VULGARES OF JACQUES DE 
Vitry. Edited by T. F. Crane, M.A. Pub- 
lished for the Folk-Lore Society by David Nutt. 
Demy 8vo., pp. cxvi., 303. Price 13s. 6d. 

Mr. Crane, Professor of Romance Languages in 
Cornell University, has done a good work in putting 
forth this first complete annotated edition of the Zx- 
empla. The learned and interesting introduction adds 
much to the value of the volume. The use of apologues 
for the conveyance of moral doctrines and religious 
truths is fully discussed. The word exemplum is em- 
ployed by ecclesiastical writersin two meanings—firstly, 
as our ‘example’ in a general sense, and secondly, as 
an illustrative story. This second meaning of the word 
does not seem to have come into use until towards the 
end of the twelfth century. The earliest known 
systematic use of exemf/a occurs in the homilies of St. 
Gregory, cévca 600. These homilies are forty in 
number, and were addressed to the people in the 
various basilicas of Rome. In twelve of them a 
story illustrative of the theme is introduced towards 
the close, taken in each case from the legends of the 
Saints. But it was not until the thirteenth century 
that the habit of story-telling from the pulpit became 
general. The foundation of the two great orders of 
the friars, the Franciscans and Dominicans, the latter 
being specially designated as the ordo predicatorum, 
gave a great impulse to the science of preaching, and 
introduced a more popular element. Almost all who 
played an important part in the collection and use of 
pulpit anecdotes were Dominicans, but a notable 
exception to this rule was the eminent prelate Jacques 
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de Vitry. This bishop gave a very powerful impulse 
to the use of exemp/a, and thus played an important 
part in the diffusion of popular tales. Jacques de 
Vitry was ordained priest in 1210. He speedily 
threw himself with ardour and ability into the 
crusading enthusiasm asa preacher. His fame soon 
spread, and in 1214 the Canons of Acre elected him 
bishop of that see. He became a militant bishop, as 
well as a great preacher, and took an active part in 
the events that centred round the siege of Damietta. 
In 1227 he was relieved of his Syrian bishopric, and 
on his return to France speedily received orders to 
exercise his preaching talents in the crusade against 
the Albigenses. Jacques’s writings were historical 
and theological. The latter consist of four collections 
of sermons. The first of these collections contains 
three sermons for each Sunday and feast day, the 
texts being taken respectively from the Introit, the 
Epistle, and the Gospel for the Mass of the day. 
Another collection consists of sermons for saints’ 
days. A third is Sermones Communes vel Quotidiant, 
whilst the fourth collection, which contains seventy- 
four sermons, were arranged to meet the various 
divisions and conditions of the laity and clergy to 
whom they were addressed, and are termed Sermones 
Vulgares. They were preached, izéer alia, to pre- 
lates and priests, to canons and secular clergy, to 
scholars, to judges and lawyers, to Cistercians, to 
Benedictines, to hermits and recluses, to Franciscans, 
to the military orders, to Crusaders, to citizens, to 
merchants, to husbandmen, to artificers, to sailors, to 
the married, to widows, to virgins and young girls, to 
boys and young men. It is in this last-named collec- 


tion that Axemp/a abound. i 
Professor Crane next proceeds, in his introduction, 


to discuss the use of Axenzpla in sermons posterior to 
those of Jacques de Vitry, and to give accounts of 
various collections for the use of preachers. Every 
page of this introduction is of real value to all students 
of the art of preaching, as well as to folk-lorists and 
these interested in medizeval customs. This is the 
first history of sermon anecdotes, and it is remarkably 
well done. It ought to be much appreciated. 

The Exempla themselves of the crusading bishop 
are 214 in number, and are given in the original 
Latin. This is followed by a full English analysis, 
with notes chiefly relative to other sources or variants 
of the particular exemplum. Though many of the 
tales would require not a little Bowdlerising for 
modern use, these examples might with advantage be 
studied by the modern mission preacher. The volume 
concludes with two full indexes, one to the Exempla 
themselves, and the other to the notes. 

&® & & 

Notes RELATIVE TO THE MANOR OF MyTON. By 
J. Travis-Cook, F.R.H.S. Hull: 4. Brown and 
Sons. London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, 
Kent, and Co. Demy 8vo., pp. xvi. 217. 
Price 6s. 

This is a disappointing book. Every fact con- 
nected with what we may call the pre-Edwardian 
history of Hull is of absorbing interest, and for this 
reason great expectations were raised by the announce- 
ment that Mr. Travis-Cook was engaged upon a work 
dealing with the manor of Myton and the vill of 


Wyk. The work has appeared, and our expectations 
are not realized. Since the publication, in 1827, of 
the late Mr. Charles Frost’s Notices Relative to the 
Early History of the Town and Port of Hull, nothing, 
or next to nothing, has been done to illustrate the 
origin of the great town which now ranks as the 
‘Third Port” of England. The problems which 
Mr. Frost did not solve are yet unsolved. Nothing 
further has been done to explain what it was that 
constituted the berewick or manor of Myton, or where 
it was that the town of Wyk sprung up. These are 
questions on which we reasonably hoped Mr. Travis- 
Cook would throw new and satisfactory light. He 
has not done so. He has rather involved them in 
greater obscurity than before, by surrounding them 
with speculations, and conjectures, and misapprehen- 
sion of his own. 

Mr. Travis-Cook is not a writer whose method is 
calculated to inspire confidence. His book has evi- 
dently been written piecemeal, and has been printed, 
sheet by sheet, as fast as it was written. The result 
is that the author has betrayed the immaturity of his 
investigations and conclusions. Indeed, in the latter 
part of the volume we are constantly meeting with 
modifications and retractions of opinions and state- 
ments advanced in the earlier pages. When we 
reach the last page we are left in considerable doubt 
as to the writer’s position on many important points, 
and with the feeling also that had the volume 
lingered longer in the press, or had the author added 
another sheet, many statements which we are now 
permitted to regard as his fixed and final convictions 
would have been greatly modified, or entirely with- 
drawn. An instance in point is afforded by his specu- 
lations as to the time when the river Hull abandoned 
its ancient channel and begun to flow through Sayer 
Creek. In one place he says, “we must carry its 
actual occurrence back to the early part of the 
[thirteenth] century at least, even if not anterior to 
that” (s¢c). But as he proceeds he finds it necessary 
to admit that “a much earlier date,” and one even yet 
‘still earlier, must be ascribed to the change in 
question.” This, though far from being the most 
glaring instance of revised opinion on the writer’s 
part, is for him a peculiarly unfortunate one. Many 
of Mr. Travis-Cook’s assumptions, throughout his 
book, are founded on the supposition that the change 
in the course of the Hull occurred after the execution 
of Maud Camin’s grant to the monks of Meaux 
(ctvca 1160), and yet he freely admits that the change 
may have taken place long before the date of that 
charter. 

Mr. Travis-Cook’s changes of opinion are remark- 
able. The aula of Myton, he at one time thinks, was 
built by a ‘‘ Norman proprietor,” whilst elsewhere he 
ascribes its erection ‘‘ to Anglo-Saxon times.” This 
same aula, on page 148, he believes was ‘‘ burned by 
the Normans,” but when he reaches page 201 he has 
remembered that it might have been destroyed ‘‘ by 
the Danes.” It would be easy to multiply instances 
of this kind, but as they are amusing rather than 
instructive, it is not desirable to occupy our limited 
space with them. ‘The author’s facility of speculation 
suggests that he might attain distinction in less rigid 
paths of literature than those of history. He holds 
that it is not ‘‘improbable that at Myton were 
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captured those fair-haired Engles from Deira, who 
caught the chance glance of St. Gregory in the slave- 
market at Rome.” Akin to this is the assertion that 
in the name of the village Swanland (which, Mr. 
Travis-Cook ought to have remembered, is not men- 
tioned in Domesday) we ‘‘ possess a memorial ” of the 
‘encampment on this side of the Humber” of 
* fork-bearded Sweyn of Denmark,” whilst the name 
of Anlaby is ‘‘a relic of the days in 937 when Anlaf 
from Ireland and Constantine of Scotland entered 
the Humber to meet with overwhelming defeat at 
Brunnanburgh, or of the after-years when Anlaf was 
baptized.” 

It is difficult to imagine how Mr. Travis-Cook can 
have perpetrated so many blunders as occur in this 
book. A passage relating to Myton, from a Survey 
of Knights’ Fees in Yorkshire, is four times mentioned 
or quoted, and in every case is said to be taken from 
Kirkby’s Inquest. Yet Myton is not once named in 
that record. The passage in question is taken from a 
survey of considerably later date. Mr. Travis-Cook 
estimates the average Domesday carucate at one 
hundred acres, and imagines that seven bovates equal 
one carucate! He prints the Latin text of Maud 
Camin’s charter to the monks of Meaux. It comes 
within the legitimate scope of his design to do this, 
but he should at least have done it with care and 
accuracy. But besides innumerable minor errors, we 
find such serious mistakes as the following: Quando 
is given as gu’ (three times), guantum as guam and 
gu’to, gquatenus as q’t’m, sicut as sic, vel as ut (twice), 
22s aS Vys, antecessorum as ancessoru’, and one word 
is entirely omitted. 

Into a discussion of Mr. Travis-Cook’s more serious 
mistakes we have not space to enter. The site he 
fixes for the ancient Wyk, at the mouth of the old 
Hull, is purely imaginary. There is the most com- 
plete evidence that the site should be fixed on the 
west bank of the new Hull, or Sayer Creek. Mr. 
Travis-Cook admits that this was its later site, and he 
theorizes that both people and houses migrated from 
the one position to the other. But for such migration 
there is not a scrap of evidence. Then he imagines 
that till the old Hull was warped up, the land 
between that stream and the new Hull could not have 
been within the manor of Myton. But Mr. Travis- 
Cook might have been expected to realize that the 
mere silting up of a stream could make no difference 
in the extent of a manor. If the land in question was 
not in the manor of Myton before the Hull changed 
its course, it could not have been in that manor 
afterwards. No lord of an adjoining manor would 
permit the change of a river’s course to deprive him of 
so much territory. It is only fair to Mr. Travis-Cook 
to mention that he does not suppose the land in 
question belonged to any manor until it was annexed 
to the manor of Myton. Twice or thrice, indeed, he 
speaks of it as having previously been a kind of No- 
Man’s-Land. But this is an extremely improbable 
theory, and is one which, as every careful reader of 


the book will see, was framed for the purpose of 
evading difficulties arising from other favourite theories 
of the writer’s, and which, without this doctrine of 
No-Man’s-Land, he could not even have made a pre- 


tence to surmount, 
J. R. Boy Le, F.S.A. 





Correspondence, 


: —<j—— 
A HOLY WELL HITHERTO UNRECORDED. 
WITHIN a hundred yards of this house is the village 
well, which in the early part of the last century was 
esteemed holy. At that time there lived in this 
parish a man of some importance in the neighbour- 
hood. He had been High Sheriff of the county ; the 
remains of his initials are still over his front door, and 
his tombstone with his coat-of-arms engraved on it 
may be seen in our churchyard bearing the date of 
1723. 
The parochial tradition is that he was a godless 
man, and once when his dogs had the mange he 
desecrated the well by having them washed in it. 
From that day forth he never prospered, and his 
representatives came to want. 

Such is the tradition; and the latter part of it I 
can confirm from independent sources. He was a 
man of very bad character, and his representatives 
became day labourers under a master whose descen- 
dants still live in this neighbourhood. 

FREDERICK HOCKIN. 

Phillack Rectory, 

Hayle, Cornwall. 
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Manuscripts cannot be returned unless stamps are 
enclosed, 

It would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 

Whilst the Editor will be glad to give anyassistance he 
can to archeologists on archeological subjects, he desires 
to remind certain correspondents that letters contain- 
ing gueries can only be inserted in the “ ANTIQUARY” 
if of general interest, or on some new subject; nor 
can he undertake to reply privately, or through the 
‘* ANTIQUARY,” ¢o questions of the ordinary nature 
that sometimes reach him. No attention is paid to 
anonymous communications or would-be contributions. 


Communications for the Editor should be addressed 
** Antiquary, Barton-le-Street, Malton.” 

Owing to this being the Index number, several 
Reviews have to be held over. More than usual space 
well be given in the next issue to notices of various 
important new books. 
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